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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 
(2 vols. 8vo. Bentley.) 


We could merely.announce the receipt of this ster- 
ling history in our last Gaze/¢e, and say that it ap- 
peared to us, on a hurried glance, a most appro- 
priate companion to the History of Mexico. A 
farther examination has confirmed this impression; 
and we have only to express our wonder that the 
author, suffering under the most severe affliction in 
his sight, could have accomplished such a task in 
so able and satisfactory a manner. He has sought 
his information most industriously from évery 
available source in the old and new worlds, and he 
tells us he had thus “accumulated a large amount 
of manuscripts, of the most various character, and 
from the most authentic sources ; royal grants and 
ordinances, instructions of the court, letters of the 
Emperor to the great colonial officers, municipal 
records, personal diaries and memoranda, and a 
mass of private correspondence of the principal 
actors in this turbulent drama. Perhaps it was 
the turbulent state of the country which led to a 
more frequent correspondence between the govern- 
ment at home and the colonial officers. But, what- 
éver be the cause, the collection of manuscript 
materials in reference to Peru is fuller and more 
complete than that which relates to Mexico; so 
that there is scarcely a nook or corner so obscure 
in the path of the adventurer, that some light has 
not been thrown on it by the written correspon- 
dence of the period. The historian has rather had 

casion to complain of the embarras des richesses ; 
4 in the multiplicity of contradictory testimony, 
it is not always easy to detect the truth, as the 
multiplicity of cross lights is apt to dazzle and 
bewilder the eye of the spectator. 

“ The present history (he continues) has been 
eadented, on the same general plan with that of 
the ‘Conquest of Mexico.’ In an Introductory 
Book, I have endeavoured to portray the institu- 
tions of the ‘Incas, that the reader may be ac- 
quainted with the character and condition of that 
extraordinary race, before he enters on the story 
of their subjugation. The remaining books are 
occupied with the narrative of the Conquest. And 
here the subject, it must be allowed, notwithstand- 
ing the opportunities it presents for the display of 
character, strange, romantic incident, and pictu- 
tesque scenery, does not afford so obvious advan- 
tages to the historian as the ‘ Conquest of Mexico.’ 
Indeed, few subjects can present a parallel with 
that, for the purposes either of the historian or the 
poet. The natural development of the story there 
is precisely what would be prescribed by the se- 
verest rules of art. The conquest of the country is 
the great end always in the view of the reader. 
From the first landing of the Spaniards on the soil, 
their subsequent adventures, their battles and ne- 
gotiations, their ruinous retreat, their rally and 
final siege, all tend to this grand result, till the 
long series is closed by the downfall of the capital. 
In the march of events, all moves steadily forward 
to this consummation. It is a magnificent epic, in 
which the unity of interest is complete. In the 
‘Conquest of Peru,’ the action, so far as it is 
founded on the subversion of the Incas, terminates 
long before the close of the narrative. The re- 
maining portion is taken up with the fierce feuds 
of the conquerors, which would seem, from their 
very nature, to be incapable of being gathered 
tound a central point of interest. To secure this, 
we'must look beyond the immediate overthrow of 
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the Indian empire. The conquest of the natives is 
but the first step, to be followed by the conquest of 
the Spaniards,—the rebel Spaniards themselves,— 
till the supremacy of the Crown is permanently 
established over the country. It is not till this 
period that the acquisition of this Transatlantic 
empire can be said to be completed ; and, by fixing 
the eye on this remoter point, the successive steps 
of the narrative will be found leading to one great 


result, and that unity of interest preserved which { 


is scarcely less essential to historic than dramatic 
composition.” 

These views are fully borne out by the sequel; 
and when we have finished we find we entirely 
agree with Mr. Prescott, viz., “it must be ad- 
mitted, that the chronicler who records the events 
of an earlier age has some obvious advantages in 
the store of manuscript materials at his command— 
the statements of friends, rivals, and enemies fur- 
nishing a wholesome counterpoise to each other ; 
and also, in the general course of events as they 
actually occurred, affording the best commentary 
on the true motives of the parties. The actor, 
engaged in the heat of the strife, finds his view 
bounded by the circle around him, and his vision 
blinded by the smoke and dust of the conflict; 
while the spectator, whose eye ranges over the 
ground from a more distant and elevated point, 
though the individual objects may lose somewhat of 
their vividness, takes in at a glance all the opera- 
tions of the field. Paradoxical as it may appear, 
truth founded on contemporary testimony would 
seem, after all, as likely to be attained by the 
writer of a later day as by contemporaries them- 
selves.’ 

In 1511, the first distinct notice of Peru broke 
upon European sense, and years elapsed before the 
several Spanish expeditions led to a better know- 
ledge of the country. Its geography is well laid 
down by the author; but if our readers will refer 
to our reviews of Tschudi’s Travels in Peru, in Nos. 
1565 to 1568, they will find that we could extract 
little in this respect to improve their acquaintance 
with it and its products. Juan de Sarmiento and 
the Licentiate Ondegardo we may mention as Mr. 
Prescott’s highest and most prolific authorities, and 
thence come at once to some illustrations of his 
labours. After a few preliminary remarks, he ob- 
serves: 

“ We may r bly lude that there ex- 
isted in the country a race advanced in civilisation 
befere the time of the Incas; and in conformity 
with nearly every tradition, we may derive this 
race from the neighbourhood of Lake Titicaca; a 
conclusion strongly confirmed by the imposing ar- 
chitectural remains which still endure, after the 
lapse of so many years, on its borders. Who this 
race were, and whence they came, may afford a 
tempting theme for inquiry to the speculative anti- 
quarian; but it is a land of darkness that lies far 
beyond the domain of history. The same mists 
that hang around the origin of the Incas continue 
to settle on their subsequent annals; and so im- 
perfect were the records employed by the Peruvians, 
and so confused and contradictory their traditions, 
that the historian finds no firm footing on which to 
stand till within a century of the Spanish con- 
a Se 

“The sceptre of the Incas, if we may credit 
their historian, descended in unbroken succession 
from father to son through their whole dynasty. 
Whatever we may think of this, it appears probable 
that the right of inheritance might be claimed by 
the eldest son of the Coya, or lawful queen, as she 








was styled, to distinguish her from the host of con- 
cubines who shared the affections of the sovereign. 
The queen was further distinguished, at least in 
later reigns, by the circumstance of being selected 
from the sisters of the Inca, an arrangement which, 
however revolting to the ideas of civilised nations, 
was recommended to the Peruvians by its securing 
an heir to the crown of the pure heaven-born race, 
uncontaminated by any mixture of earthly mould. 
In his early years, the royal offspring was intrusted 
to the care of the amautas, or ‘wise men,’ as the 
teachers of Peruvian science were called, who in- 
structed him in such elements of knowledge as they 
possessed, and especially in the cumbrous ceremo- 
nial of their religion, in which he was to takea 
prominent part. Great care was also bestowed on 
his military education, of the last importance ina 
state which, with its professions of peace and good- 
will, was ever at war for the acquisition of empire. 
In this military school he was educated with such 
of the Inca nobles as were nearly of his own age; 
for the sacred name of Inca—a fruitful source of 
obscurity in their annals — was applied indiffe- 
rently to all who descended by the male line from 
the founder of the monarchy. At the age of six- 
teen the pupils underwent a public examination, 
previous to their admission to what may be called 
the order of chivalry. This examination was con- 
ducted by some of the oldest and most illustrious 
Incas. The candidates were required to shew their 
prowess in the athletic exercises of the warrior; 
in wrestling and boxing; in running such long 
courses as fully tried their agility and strength ; 
in severe fasts of several days’ duration; and in 
mimic combats, which, although the weapons were 
blunted, were always attended with wounds, and 
sometimes with death. During this trial, which 
lasted thirty days, the royal neophyte fared no bet- 
ter than his comrades, sleeping on the bare ground, 
going unshod, and wearing a mean attire,—a mode 
of life, it was supposed, which might tend to in- 
spire him with more sympathy with the destitute. 
With all this shew of impartiality, however, it will 
probably be doing no injustice to the judges to 
suppose that a politic discretion may have some- 
what quickened their perceptions of the real merits 
of the heir-apparent. 

“ At the end of the appointed time, the candi- 
dates selected as worthy of the honours of their 
barbaric chivalry were presented to the sovereign, 
who condescended to take a principal part in the 
ceremony of inauguration. He began with a brief 
discourse, in which, after congratulating the young 
aspirants on the proficiency they had shewn in 
martial exercises, he reminded them of the res- 
ponsibilities attached to their birth and station; 
and, addressing them affectionately as ‘children of 
the Sun,’ he exhorted them to imitate their great 
progenitor in his glorious career of beneficence to 
mankind. The novices then drew near, and kneel- 
ing one by one before the Inca, he pierced their 
ears with a golden bodkin; and this was suffered 
to remain there till an opening had been made 
large enough for the enormous pendants which 
were peculiar to their order, and which gave them, 
with the Spaniards, the name of orejones. This or- 
nament was so massy in the ears of the sovereign, 
that the cartilage was distended by it nearly to the 
shoulder, producing what seemed a monstrous de- 
formity in the eyes of the Europeans, though, under 
the magical influence of fashion, it was regarded as 
a beauty by the natives. When this operation was 
performed, one of the most venerable of the nobles 
dressed the feet of the candidates in the sandals 
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worn by the order, which may remind us of the 
ceremony of buckling on the spurs of the Christian 
knight. They were then allowed to assume the 
girdle or sash around the loins, corresponding 
with the ¢oga virilis of the Romans, and intimating 
that they had reached the season of manhood. 
Their heads were adorned with garlands of flowers, 
which, by their various colours, were emblematic 
of the clemency and goodness that should grace 
the character of every true warrior; and the leaves 
of an evergreen plant were mingled with the 
flowers, to shew that these virtues should en- 
dure without end. The prince’s head was fur- 
ther ornamented by a fillet, or tasselled fringe, of 
a yellow colour, made of the fine threads of the 
vicuna wool, which encircled the forehead as the 

eculiar insignia of the heir-apparent. The great 
body of the Inca nobility next made their appear- 
ance, and beginning with those nearest of kin, 
knelt down before the prince, and did him homage 
as successor to the crown. The whole assembly 
then moved to the great square of the capital, 
where songs, and dances, and other public festi- 
vities closed the important ceremonial of the 
huaracu. 

“The reader will be less surprised by the resem- 
blance which this ceremonial bears to the inaugu- 
ration of a Christian knight in the feudal ages, if 
he reflects that a similar analogy may be traced in 
the institutions of other people more or less civil- 
ised; and that it is natural that nations, occupied 
with the one great business of war, should mark 
the period when the preparatory education for it 
was ended, by similar characteristic ceremonies. 
Having thus honourably passed through his ordeal, 
the heir-apparent was deemed worthy to sit in the 
councils of his father, and was employed in offices 
of trust at home, or more usually sent on distant 
expeditions, to practise in the field the lessons 
which he had hitherto studied only on the mimic 
theatre of war. His first campaigns were con- 
ducted under the renowned commanders who had 
grown grey in the service of his father; until, ad- 
vancing in years and experience, he was placed in 
command himself, and, like Huayna Capac, the 
last and most illustrious of his line, carried the 
banner of the rainbow—the armorial ensign of his 
house — far over the borders, among the remotest 
tribes of the plateau. 

* The government of Peru was a despotism, mild 
in its character, but in its form a pure and un- 
mitigated despotism. The sovereign was placed at 
an immeasurable distance above his subjects. Even 
the proudest of the Inca nobility, claiming a de- 
scent from the same divine original ae himself, 
could not venture into the royal presence, unless 
barefoot, and bearing a light burden on his shoul- 
ders, in token of homage. As the representative 
of the Sun, he stood at the head of the priesthood, 
and presided at the most important of the religious 
festivals. He raised armies, and usually com- 
manded them in person. He imposed taxes, made 
Jaws, and provided for their execution by the ap- 
pointment of judges, whom he removed at plea- 
sure. He was the source from which every thing 
flowed,—all dignity, all power, all emolument. 
He was, in short, in the well-known phrase of the 
European despot, ‘himself the state.’ The Inca 
asserted his claims as a superior being by assuming 
a pomp in his manner of living well calculated to 
impose on his people. His dress was of the finest 
wool of the vicuna, richly dyed, apd ornamented 
with a profusion of gold and precious stones. 
Round his head was wreathed a turban of many-co- 
loured folds, called the Mautu ; and a tasselled fringe, 
like that worn by the prince, but of a scarlet colour, 
with two feathers of a rare and curious bird, called 
the coraquenque, placed upright in it, were the dis- 
tinguishing insignia of royalty. The birds from 
which these feathers were obtained were found in 
a desert country among the mountains; and it was 
death to destroy or to take them, as they were re- 

_ served for the exclusive purpose of supplying the 
royal head-gear. Every succeeding monarch was 


provided with a new pair of these plumes; and his 
credulous subjects fondly believed that only two 
individuals of the species had ever existed, to fur- 
nish the simple ornament for the diadem of the 
Incas. Although the Peruvian monarch was raised 
so far above the highest of his subjects, he conde- 
scended to mingle occasionally with them, and took 
great pains personally to inspect the condition of 
the humbler classes. He presided at some of the 
religious celebrations; and on these occasions en- 
tertained the great nobles at his table, when he 
complimented them, after the fashion of more ci- 
vilised nations, by drinking the health of those 
whom he most delighted to honour.’’ 

Progresses through the empire offered another 
medium for popular intercourse; and most mag- 
nificent palaces in many parts afforded temporary 
residence and more extended communication: 

“ But the favourite residence of the Incas was 
at Yucay, about four leagues distance from the 
capital. In this delicious valley, locked up within 
the friendly arms of the sierra, which sheltered it 
from the rude breezes of the east, and refreshed by 
gushing fountains and streams of running water, 
they built the most beautiful of their palaces. 
Here, when wearied with the dust and toil of the 
city, they loved to retreat, and solace themselves 
with the society of their favourite coucubines— 
wandering amidst groves and airy gardens, that 
shed around their soft intoxicating odours, and 
lulled the senses to voluptuous repose. Here, too, 
they loved to indulge in the luxury of their baths, 
replenished by streams of crystal water, which were 
conducted through subterraneous silver channels 
into basins of gold. The spacious gardens were 
stocked with numerous varieties of plants and 
flowers, that grew without effort in this temperate 
region of the tropics; while parterres of a more 
extraordinary kind were planted by. their side, 
glowing with the various forms of vegetable life 
skilfully imitated in gold and silver. Among them, 
the Indian corn—the most beautiful of American 
grains—is particularly commemorated; and the 
curious workmanship is noticed with which the 
golden ear was half disclosed amidst the broad 
leaves of silver, and the light tassel of the same 
material that floated gracefully from its top. If 
this dazzling picture staggers the faith of the reader, 
he may reflect that the Peruvian mountains teemed 
with gold; that the natives understood the art of 
working the mines to a considerable extent; that 
none of the ore, as we shall see hereafter, was con- 
verted into coin; and that the whole of it passed 
into the hands of the sovereign, for his own ex- 
clusive benefit, whether for purposes of utility or 
ornament. Certain it is, that no fact is better at- 
tested by the conquerors themselves, who had ample 
means of information, and no motive for misstate- 
ment. The Italian poets, in their gorgeous pictures 
of the gardens of Alcina and Morgana, came nearer 
the truth than they imagined. Our surprise, however, 
may reasonably be excited, when we consider that 
the wealth displayed by the Peruvian princes was 
only that which each had amassed individually for 
himself. He owed nothing to inheritance from his 
predecessors. On the decease of an Inca his pa- 
laces were abandoned ; all his treasures, except 
what were employed in his obsequies, his furniture 
and apparel, were suffered to remain as he left 
them, and his numerous mansions were closed up 
for ever. The new sovereign was to provide him- 
self with every thing new for his royal state. The 
reason of this was the popular belief that the soul 
of the departed monarch would return after a time 
to re-animate his body on earth; and they wished 
that he should find every thing to which he had 
been used in life prepared for his reception. 
When an Inca died, or, to use his own language, 
* was called home to the mansions of his father, the 
Sun,’ his obsequies were celebrated with great 
pomp and solemnity. The bowels were taken from 
the body, and deposited in the Temple of Tampu, 
about five leagues from the capital. A quantity of 





his plate and jewels was buried with them, and a 








number of his attendants and favourite concubines, 
amounting sometimes, it is said, to a thousand, 
were immolated on his tomb. Some of them 
shewed the natural repuguance to the sacrifice oc. 
casionally manifested by the victims of a similar 
superstition in India. But these were probably 
the menials and more humble attendants; since 
the women have been known, in more than one 
instance, to lay violent hands on themselves when 
restrained from testifying their fidelity by this act 
of conjugal martyrdom. This melancholy cere. 
mony was followed by a general mourning through. 
out the empire. At stated intervals, for a year, the 
people assembled to renew the expressions of their 
sorrow; processions were made, displaying the 
banner of the departed monarch: bards and min- 
strels were appointed to chronicle his achieve. 
ments, and their songs continued to be rehearsed 
at high festivals in the presence of the reigning 
monarch,—-thus stimulating the living by the glo. 
rious example of the dead. The body of the de. 
ceased Inca was skilfully embalmed, and removed 
to the great temple of the Sun at Cuzco. There 
the Peruvian sovereign, on entering the awful sanc- 
tuary, might behold the effigies of his royal ances. 
tors, ranged in opposite files,—the men on the 
right, and their queens on the left, of the great 
luminary which blazed in refulgent gold on the 
walls of the temple. The bodies, clothed in the 
princely attire which they had been accustomed to 
wear, were placed on chairs of gold, and sat with 
their heads inclined downward, their hands pla- 
cidly crossed over their b , their count 8 
exhibiting their natural dusky hue,—less liable to 
change than the fresher colouring of a European 
complexion,—and their hair of raven black, or sil- 
vered over with age, according to the period at 
which they died! It seemed like a company of 
solemn worshippers fixed in devotion, so true were 
the forms and lineaments to life. The Peruvians 
were as successful as the Egyptians in the miserable 
attempt to perpetuate the existence of the body 
beyond the limits assigned to it by nature. 

“ They cherished a still stranger illusion in the 
attentions which they continued to pay to these in. 
sensible remains, as if they were instinct with life, 
One of the houses belonging to a deceased Inca 
was kept open and occupied by his guard and at- 
tendants, with all the state appropriate to royalty. 
On certain festivals the revered bodies of the sove- 
reigns were brought out with great ceremony into 
the public square of the capital. Invitations were 
sent by the captains of the guard of the respective 
Incas to the different nobles and officers of the 
court, and entertainments were provided in the 
names of their masters, which displayed all the 
profuse magnificence of their treasures; and ‘such 
a display,’ says an ancient chronicler, ‘ was there 
in the great square of Cuzco on this occasion, of 
gold and silver plate and jewels, as no other city in 
the world ever witnessed.’ The banquet was served 
by the menials of the respective households, and 
the guests partook of the melancholy cheer in the 
presence of the royal phantom, with the same at- 
tention to the forms of courtly etiquette as if the 
living monarch had presided !” 

Ah! how does this splendour and worship con- 
trast with the fate of the last sovereign of the race 
sacrificed by his cruel conquerors. Turn over a 
few leaves, and behold Atahuallpa: 

“The charges preferred against the Inca, 
drawn up in the form of interrogatories, were 
twelve in number. The most important were, that 
he had usurped the crown, and assassinated his 
brother Huascar; that he had squandered the 
public revenues since the conquest of the country 
by the Spaniards, and lavished them on his kin- 
dred and his minions; that he was guilty of idolatry 
and of adulterous practices, indulging openly ina 
plurality of wives; finally, that he had attempted 
to excite an insurrection against the Spaniards. 

“ He was found guilty — whether of all the 
crimes alleged we are not informed—and he was 
sentenced to be burnt alive in the great square of 
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Caxamalea. The sentence was to be carried into 
execution that very night. They were not even 
to wait for the return of De Soto, when the in- 
formation he would bring would go far to establish 
the truth or the falsehood of the reports respecting 
the insurrection of the natives. It was desirable 
to obtain the countenance of Father Valverde to 
these proceedings ; and a copy of the judgment was 
submitted to the friar for his signature, which he 
gave without hesitation, declaring that, ‘in his 
opinion, the Inca, at all events, deserved death,’ 
Yet there were some few in that martial conclave 
who resisted these high-handed measures.”’ 

But a majority of ten to one overruled all op- 
position to the iniquitous verdict: and 

“ When the sentence was communicated to the 
Inca, he was greatly overcome by it. He had, 
indeed, for some time looked to such an issue as 
probable, and had been heard to intimate as much 
to those about him. But the probability of such 
an event is very different from its certainty; and 
that, too, so sudden and speedy. For a moment, 
the overwhelming conviction of it unmanned him; 
and he exclaimed, with tears in his eyes, ‘ What 
have I done, or my children, that I should meet 
such a fate? And from your hands, too,’ said he, 
addressing Pizarro; ‘ you, who have met with 
friendship and kindness from my people, with 
whom I have shared my treasures, who have re- 
ceived nothing but benefits from my hands!’ In 
the most piteous tones he then implored that his 
life might be spared, promising any guarantee 
that might be required for the safety of every 
Spaniard in the army; promising double the ran- 
som he had already paid, if time were only given 
him to obtain it. An eye-witness assures us that 
Pizarro was visibly affected, as he turned away 
from the Inca, to whose appeal he had no power to 
listen, in opposition to the voice of the army, and 
to his own sense.of what was due to the security of 
the country. Atahuallpa, finding he had no power 
to turn his conqueror from his purpose, recovered 
his habitual self- possession, and from that moment 
submitted himself to his fate with the courage of 
an Indian warrior, 

“The doom of the Inca was proclaimed by 
sound of trumpet in the great square of Caxa- 
malca; and, two hours after sunset, the Spanish 
soldiery assembled by torch-light in the plaza to 
witness the exeeution of the sentence. It was on 
the 29th of August, 1533. Atahuallpa was led out 
chained hand and foot; for he had been kept in 
irons ever since the great excitement had prevailed 
in the army respecting an assault. Father Vin- 
cente de Valverde was at his side, striving to ad- 
minister consolation, and, if possible, to persuade 
him at this last hour to abjure his superstition, and 
embrace the religion of his conquerors. He was 
willing to save the soul of his victim from the ter- 
tible expiation in the next world, to which he had 
so cheerfully consigned his mortal part in this. 
Duting Atahuallpa’s confinement, the friar had 
repeatedly expounded to him the Christian doc- 
trines, and the Indian monarch discovered much 
acuteness in apprehending the discourse of his 
teacher. But it had not carried conviction to his 
mind, and though he listened with patience, he 
had shewn no disposition to renounce the faith of 
his fathers. The Dominican made a last appeal 
tohim in this solemn hour; and, when Atahuallpa 
was bound to the stake, with the faggots that were 
tokindle his funeral pile lying around him, Val- 
verde; holding up the cross, besought him to em- 

ace it and be baptised, promising that, by so 
doing, the painful death to which he had been 
sentenced should be commuted for the milder 
form of the garrote——a mode of punishment by 
strangulation, used for criminals in Spain. The 
wwhappy monarch asked if this were really so, 
and, on its being confirmed by Pizarro, he con- 
sented to abjure his own religion, and receive 
baptism. The ceremony was performed by Father 
Valverde, and the new convert received the name 
of Juan de Atahuallpa; the name of Juan being 





conferred in honour of John the Baptist, on whose 
day the event took place. 

* Atahuallpa expressed a desire that his remains 
might be transported to Quito, the place of his 
birth, to be preserved with those of his maternal 
ancestors. Then turning to Pizarro, as a last re- 
quest, he implored him to take compassion on his 
young children, and receive them under his pro- 
tection. Was there no other one in that dark 
company who stood grimly around him, to whom 
he could look for the protection of his offspring ? 
Perhaps he thought there was no other so com- 
petent to afford it, and that the wishes so solemnly 
expressed in that hour might meet with respect 
even from his conqueror. Then, recovering his 
stoical bearing, which for a moment had been 
shaken, he submitted himself calmly to his fate: 
while the Spaniards, gathering around, muttered 
their credos for the salvation of his soul! Thus, 
by the death of a vile malefactor, perished the last 
of the Incas!” 

The murdered prince “ had a handsome counte- 
nance, though with an expression somewhat too 
fierce to be pleasing. His frame was muscular and 
well-proportioned, his air commanding, and his 
deportment in the Spanish quarters had a degree 
of refinement, the more interesting that it was 
touched with melancholy. He is accused of hav- 
ing been cruel in his wars, and bloody in his re- 
venge. It may be true; but the pencil ofan enemy 
would be likely to overcharge the shadows of the 
portrait. He is allowed to have been bold, high- 
minded, and liberal. All agree that he shewed 
singular penetration and quickness of perception. 
His exploits as a warrior had placed his valour 
beyond dispute. The best homage to it is the 
reluctance shewn by the Spaniards to restore him 
to freedom. ‘They dreaded him as an enemy, and 
they had done him too many wrongs to think that 
he could be their friend. Yet his conduct towards 
them from the first had been most friendly; and 
they repaid it with imprisonment, robbery, and 
death. The body of the Inca remained on the 
place of execution through the night. The follow- 
ing morning it was removed to the church of San 
Francisco, where his funeral obsequies were per- 
formed with great solemnity. Pizarro and the 
principal cavaliers went into mourning, and the 
troops listened with devout attention to the service 
of the dead from the lips of father Valverde. The 
ceremony was interrupted by the sound of loud 
cries and wailing, as of many voices, at the doors 
of the church. These were suddenly thrown open, 
and a number of Indian women, the wives and 
sisters of the deceased, rushing up the great aisle, 
surrounded the corpse. This was not the way, 
they cried, to celebrate the funeral rites ofan Inca; 
and they declared their intention to sacrifice them- 
selves on his tomb, and bear him company to the 
land of spirits. The audience, outraged by this 
frantic behaviour, told the intruders that Atahu- 
allpa had died in the faith of a Christian, and that 
the God of the Christians abhorred such sacrifices. 
They then caused the women to be excluded from 
the church; and several, retiring to their own 
quarters, laid violent hands on themselves, in the 
vain hope of accompanying their beloved lord to 
the bright mansions of the sun. Atahuallpa’s re- 
mains, notwithstanding his request, were laid in 
the cemetery of San Francisco. But from thence, 
as is reported, after the Spaniards left Caxamalca, 
they were secretly removed, and carried, as he had 
desired, to Quito.” 








MR. GROTE’S GREECE. 

History of Greece. By George Grote. 

and IV. 8vo. J. Murray. 
Wuen works of this character appear, we feel more 
and more the conviction that we must, in such 
cases, limit our pretensions to being the mere 
pioneers of literature. We trust that we can deal 
sufficiently for useful purposes and general infor- 
mation with the great majority of current publica- 
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tions; but when the laborious, solid, and compre- 
hensive claim our notice, we feel how barely and 
inadequately we can, within our limits, do justice 
to the demand. As in the two preceding volumes, 
the author has bestowed great pains and research 
in this continuation of his history of Greece to the 
period of the battle of Marathon, and exercised 
the Sime sound sense and judgment in the deduc- 
tions he has drawn from his materials: as a histo- 
rian, therefore, a politician and a statistician, his 
comments command our grave consideration ; and 
if we differ from his views on any point or points, 
it behoves us to look well to the grounds on which 
we base our opposite conclusions. Above 1100 
honestly printed pages are no trifle for the largest 
critical means to contemplate: what, then, can we 
do beyond faintly illustrating some of the pro- 
minent features of the massive structure ? 

Continuing his historical retrospect of ancient 
Greece, Corinth, Sikyén, Megara, the Ionic portion 
of Hellas, and next Athens before, during, and 
after Solon, are clearly treated of; and their des- 
pots and oligarchies set in as clear lights as the 
early obscurity of the subjects permits. It is curious 
to find the latter form of government indebted for 
its power to cavalry as a military force, and shaken 
as soon as infantry became a national defence. The 
changes made by Solon are nicely traced, and it is 
shewn that he only modified the oligarchical autho- 
rity without descending into the strictly democra- 
tical. Kleisthenés had the honour, if honour it 
was, of causing this revolution : 

*« In the age of Solon (it is observed) there was 
no political idea or system yet current which could 
be assumed as an unquestionable datum—no con- 
spicuous standard to which the citizens could be 
pledged under all circumstances to attach them- 
selves. The option lay only between a mitigated 
oligarchy in possession and a despot in possibility; 
a contest wherein the affections of the people could 
rarely be counted upon in favour of the established 
government, But this neutrality in respect to the 
constitution was at an end after the revolution of 
Kleisthenés, when the idea of the sovereign people 
and the democratical institutions became both fa- 
miliar and precious to every individual citizen, 
We shall hereafter find the Athenians binding 
themselves by the most sincere and solemn oaths to 
uphold their democracy against all attempts to 
subvert it; we shall discover in them a sentiment 
not less positive and uncompromising in its direc- 
tion, than energetic in its inspirations. But while 
we notice this very important change in their cha- 
racter, we shall at the same time perceive that the 
wise precautionary recommendation of Solon, to 
obviate sedition by an early declaration of the im- 
partial public between two contending leaders, was 
not lost upon them. Such, in point of fact, was 
the purpose of that salutary and protective institu- 
tion which is called the Ostracism.” 

This remarkable conttivance to prevent col- 
lisions between rival interests, to the detriment of 
the state, Mr. Grote at least partially defends; but 
we confess that our school-day classic impressions 
remain too strong for our yielding to his argument, 
The evil, however guarded against, must have been 
at least equal to the good, and ingratitude and in- 
justice perpetrated to the depths of iniquity by this 
sort of ancient conspiracy and ballot. But the 
illustrious lawgiver’s opinions of the drama seem 
to come more nearly than his statesman code within 
our province : 

“ T have already considered (says the author), in 
a previous chapter, the directions given by Solon 
for the more orderly recital of the Homeric poems; 
and it is curious to contrast the reverence for the 
old epic with the unqualified repugnance which he 
manifested towards Thespis and the drama—then 
just nascent, and holding out little promise of its 
subsequent excellence. Tragedy and comedy were 
now beginning to be grafted on the lyric and choric 
song: first one actor was provided to relieve the 
chorus, subsequently two actors were introduced 
to sustain fictitious characters and carry on a dia- 
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logue, in such manner that the songs of the chorus 
and the interlocution of the actors formed # ‘con- 
tinuous piece: Solon, after having heard Thespis 
acting (as all the early composers did, botly tragic 
and comic)’ in his own comedy, asked him after- 
wards if he was not ashamed to pronounce ‘such 
falsehoods before so large an audience. And/when 
Thespis answered that there was no harm in saying 
and doing such things merely for amusement, 
Solon indignantly exclaimed, striking the ground 
with “his’stick, *If once we come to praise and 
esteem such amusement as this, we shall quickly 
find the ‘effects of it in our daily transactions.’ 
For the authenticity of this anecdote it would be 
rash to ‘vouch, but we may at least treat it as the 
protest of some early philosopher against the de- 
ceptiong ofthe drama; and it is interesting as 
marking the incipient struggles of that literature 
ih which Athens afterwards attained such unrival- 
led excellence.” 

‘Rubee; the Cyclades,’ the twelve Ionic cities, 
and ‘tie ‘twelve’ of /Eolic Greeks in Asia, the 
Asiatic Dorians, and ‘the Asiatics themselves, with 
whom the’ Grecian colonists came into contact, 
furnish’ mattér for several very interesting chap- 
tets;’ anid? the’ more’ so, since very recent explora- 
tions have brought to our shores a better acquaint- 
ance with the geography and monuments of that 
fine country. ~The legendary and historical Cim- 
merians, inhabiting the route traversed by Sir 
George Simpson (see our last Gazette), and the Scy- 
thians; somewhat better understood, and the Phee- 
nicians, of whom every antiquarian investigation 
brings new and important facts to light, next oc- 
cupy*Mr. Grote’s attention ; and among the early 
Greeks we discover'an intercourse with the Sar- 
matians, which: almost creates a smile at para- 
graphs we “read ‘from time to time in our daily 
newspapers. Thus we are told: 

“ The wide:extent of steppe eastward and north- 
eastward of the Tanais, between the Ural mountains 
and the'Caspian, and beyond the possessions of the 
Sarmatians, was traversed by Grecian traders, even 
to a good distance, in the direction of the Altai 
mountains—the rich produce of gold, both in Altai 
and Ural, being‘the great temptation. First (ac- 
cording to Herodotus) came the indigenous No- 
madic nation called Budini, who dwelt to the north- 
ward of the Sarmatians, and among whom were 
established a colony of Pontic Greeks intermixed 
with natives and called Geléni; these latter inha- 
bited a spacious town, built entirely of wood. Be- 
yond the Budini eastward dwelt the Thyssagetz 
and the Jurkez, tribes of hunters, and even a body 
of Scythians who had migrated from the territories 
of the Regal Scythians. The Issédones were the 
easternmost people respecting whom any definite 
information reached the Greeks; beyond them we 
find nothing but fable—the one-eyed Arimaspians, 
the gold-guarding Grypes or Griffins, and the bald- 
headéd Argippzi: | ‘It is|impossible to fix with pre- 
cision the geography of these different tribes, or to 
do more than comprehend approximatively their 
local bearings‘ and relations to each other. But 
the best'known of all'is the situation of the Tauri 
(perhaps’a: remnant of the expelled Cimmerians), 
who dwelt in ‘the southern portion of the Tauric 
Chersonesus (or Crimea), and who immolated hu- 
man® sacrifices’ to’ their native virgin goddess— 
identified by the Greeks with Artemis, and serving 
as°a basis for ‘the affecting legend of Iphigeneia. 
The Tauri are distinguished by Herodotus from 
Scythians, but*their manners and state of civilisa- 
tion seem to have been very analogous. It appears 
also that the powerful and numcrous Massagetz, 
who dwelt in Asia on the: plains eastward of the 
Caspian and southward of the Issédones, were so 
analogous ‘to the Scythians as to be reckoned as 
members of the same race by many of the -contem- 
poraries of Herodotus. This short enumeration of 
the various tribes near the Euxine and the Caspian, 
as well-as we cai make them out, from the seventh 
to the fifth B.C., is necessary for: the eom-' 
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The conquest of:the Asiatic: Greeks by the by- 
dian Croesus; andthe: absorption: ofthat empire 
by the. Persian» who contintied ‘the dominion, and 
the tracing of: the! Semitic: races ‘and: Egyptians, 
tend; towards the conclusion of the third :volume, 
which is completed: by a ‘coup d’ccil :overithe west- 
ern colonies of Greece in: Epirus, Italy, Sicily, and 
Gaul. In this division of his work, the author ap- 
pears to -have got and put:together a great deal of 
hitherto scattered intelligence ; and it is accord- 
ingly one of the most: valuable portions for the 
historical reader. 

The | Illyrians, Thracians, Libyans, are next 
discussed ; and the Pan-Hellenic festivals and 
lyric poetry follow in course. Of the former, Mr. 
Grote says: 

“ The perfect popularity, and equality of persons, 
at these great games is a feature not less remark- 
able than the exact adherence to predetermined 
tule, and the self-imposed submission of the im- 
mense crowd to a handful of servants armed with 
sticks, who executed the orders of the Eleian Hel- 
lanodike. The ground upon which the ceremony 
took place, and even the territory of the adminis- 
tering state, was protected by a ‘Truce of God’ 
during the month of the festival, the commence- 
ment of which was formally announced by heralds 
sent round to the different states: treaties of peace 
between different cities were often formally com- 
memorated by pillars there erected, and the gene- 
ral impression of the scene suggested nothing but 
ideas of peace and brotherhood among Greeks. 
And I may remark, that the impression of the 
games as belonging to all Greeks, and to none but 
Greeks, was stronger and clearer during the in- 
terval between 600-300 B.c. than it came to be 
afterwards ; for the Macedonian conquests had the 
effect of diluting and corrupting Hellenism, by 
spreading an exterior varnish of Hellenic tastes 
and manners over a wide area of incongruous 
foreigners, who were incapable of the real eleva- 
tion of the Hellenic character; so that although in 
later times the games continued undiminished both 
in attraction and in number of visitors, the spirit 
of Pan-Hellenic communion which had once ani- 
mated the scene was gone for ever.”’ 

Of the Lyrists some of the notices mention par- 
ticulars not familiar to general readers; as for ex- 
ample: 

‘‘The gnomic poets, or moralists in verse, ap- 
ptoach by the tone of their sentiments more to the 
nature of prose. They begin with Simonidés of 
Amorgos or of Samos, the contemporary of Archi- 
lochus; indeed the latter himself devoted some 
compositions to the illustrative fable, which had 
not been unknown even to Hesiod. In the remains 
of Simonidés of Amorgos we trace nothing relative 
to the man personally, though he too, like Archilo- 
chus, is said to have had an individual enemy, 
Orodeekidés, whose character was aspersed by his 
Muse; his only considerable poem extant is devoted 
to a survey of the characters of women, in iambic 
verse, and by way of comparison with various ani- 
mals—the mare, the ass, the bee, &c. It follows 
out the Hesiodic vein respecting the social and 
economical mischief usually caused by women, with 
some few honourable exceptions; but the poet 
shews a much larger range of observation and illus- 
tration, if we compare him with his predecessor 
Hesiod; moreover his illustrations come fresh from 
life and reality. We find in this early iambist the 
same sympathy with industry and its due rewards 
which are-observable in Hesiod, together with a 
still more melancholy sense of the uncertainty of 
human events.” 

A subject:connected with musical performances 
not inapplicable to our own country and age is thus 
méntioned : 
¢ Amidst all the variety ofrhythmical and. metri- 
\cabbinnovations which have been enumerated, the 
haucient’ epiccontinued to be recited by the thap- 
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680-and-+-were-added-to-the-existing-stock. _ Eugammon of 
Kyréné, about the 50th Olympiad (580 B.C.), ap- 


pears toi be the last of the series: At Athens 
especially, both Solon’ and Peisistratus manifested 
great solicitude as well for the recitation as for the 
correct. preservation of the Iliad. Perhaps its 
popularity may have been diminished by the com. 
petition of so. much lyric and choric poetry, more 
showy and striking in its accompaniments, aa well 
as more changeful in its rhythmical: character, 
Whatever secondary, effect, however, this - newer 
species of poetry may have derived from such helps, 
its primary effect was produced by real intellectual 
or poetical excellence—by the thoughts, sentiment 
and expression, not by the accompaniment, Fora 
long time the musical composer and the poet con- 
tinued generally to be one and the same person; 
and besides those who have acquired sufficient 
distinction to reach posterity, we cannot doubt that 
there were many known only to ‘their own contem- 
poraries. But with all of them the instrument and 
the melody constituted only the inferior part of that 
which was known by the name-of music—altogether 
subordinate to the ‘thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn.’ Exactness:and variety of rhyth- 
mical pronunciation gave to the latter their full 
effect upon a delicate ear; but such’ pleasureiof the 
ear was ancillary to the emotion of mind arising 
out of the sense conveyed. . Complaints are made 
by the poets, even so early as 500 n.c.; that the 
accompaniment was becoming too prominent; but 
it was not until the age of the comic poet:Aristo- 
phanes, towards the end of the fifth century a.c,, 
that the primitive relation between the instrumen- 
tal accompaniment and the words was really re. 
versed—and loud were the complaints to which it 
gave rise. The performance of the flute or harp 
then became more elaborate, showy, and over- 
powering, while the words were so put together as 
to show off the player’s execution. I notice briefly 
this subsequent revolution for the purpose of set- 
ting forth, by contrast, the truly intellectual cha- 
racter of the original lyric and choric poetry of 
Greece; and of showing how much the vague sen- 
timent arising from mere musical sound was lost in 
the more definite emotion, and in the more lasting 
and reproductive combinations, generated by poe- 
tical meaning.” 

Nearly all the Seven Wise Men of Greece were 
poets and composers; but they are better known 
to posterity by their pithy maxims and repartees, 
Returning to Athenian history, the reign of the 
Peisistratids and the revolution of Kleisthenés are 
described at length.» The tise iof the Persian em- 
pire, the conflicts with Greece, the Ionic revolt, 
and the battle of Marathon, terminate this part; 
with the exception of a final chapter on the Jonic 
philosophers and philosophy. 

‘At this time (observes:the able» author) when 
the power of: scientific: investigation was scanty 
and etplees; the problems: proposed: were: such as 
to lie out of the reach of science in its: largest com- 

ass: gradually indeed subjects more ‘special and 
imited, and upon which experience or deductions 
from experience could: be! brought °to bear, were 
added to the list. of quesita, sand examined: with 
great profit and instruction ; but the old problems, 
with new ones alike unfathomable, were never eli- 
minated, and always occupied a: prominent place 
in the philosophical: world. © Now! itwas' this ‘dis- 
proportion, between questions. to’ ‘be “solved and 
means of solution, which gave rise to that/con- 
spicuous characteristic of Grecian philosophy—the 
antagonist force of suspensive ‘scepticism, passing 
in some minds into a broad negation of the attain- 
ability of general truth—which it nourished from 
its’ beginning to its end ; commencing ‘as’ early a 
Xenophanés, continuing to manifest itself seven 
centuries ‘afterwards in Ainesidémus: and Sextus 
‘Empiricas, and including in the interval between 
these two extremes some of the most powerful in- 
telects'in Greece.'The present is not the time 
for considering these- sceptics, who bear an unpo- 
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ciated; the more so, as it often suited the purpose 
of men, themselves essentially sceptical, like: Sp- 
kratés and Plato, to denounce professed scepticism 
with indignation. But it is essential to bring them 
jnto notice at the first spring of Grecian philo- 
sophy under Thalés, because the circumstances 
were then laid which so soon afterwards developed 
m.” 
hie is altogether an excellent chapter, and 
whets the appetite more keenly for the continua- 
tion of that nutritive repast with which the author 
js not only feeding, but nourishing and regaling a 
grateful public. 





ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES, 


An Introduction to English Antiquities ; intended as 
a Companion to the History of England. By James 
Eccleston, B:A... 8vo. Longmans. 

We are inclined at the first glance to welcome a 

book of this kind ; for at the present moment no- 

thing is so much wanting asa popular manual of 

English:antiquities. But such a book, to be of any 

real use, should come from the hands of one of our 

most experienced writers on the subject, and not 
from an unlearned and: unskilful compiler. We 
want accurate information spread abroad, and not 
that which «is confused and incorrect; and, in the 
present advanced state: of antiquarian science, the 
substitution of the latter for the former is no longer 
excusable. With manuals of architectural anti- 
quities by a Bloxam, of numismatics by an Aker- 
man, and» the: hope: for a similar treatment of the 
whole-range of antiquarianism, separately and col- 
lectively, by other scholars equally well fitted to 
the task,—we must confess that while we give 
every commendation: to. Mr. Eccleston for his 
good intentions, and for his industry, we do feel 
great disappointment: in taking up a large and 
rather assuming book Jike this, and finding that 
it is a compilation of a» very ordinary descrip- 
tion, and full of very serious errors. When we 
say that it is an ordinary compilation, we can 
hardly undertake at so short a notice, and amid 
a multitude of other duties, to collate it para- 
graph by paragraph, to ascertain to what exact 
degree this may be true; but we have the strong 
impression that a large portion of the volume 
consists in a mere re-cooking-up of the supple- 
mentary chapters of each division of Knight’s Pic- 
torial History of England. It is from this book that 
most of the pictorial illustrations are copied, with 
the exception of those borrowed from the Oxford 
archeological publications; although the author 
speaks in: the preface of “*the number and arrange- 
ment ofthe: engravings here presented, with the 
care that has been takem-to procure them from the 
mostoauthentie sources.’’». We are somewhat as- 
tonished when we-are told in the same preface that 
“mostdebateable:questions:in British archeology 
havealréady been settled by competent authority ; 
of, at least;Jeft imsuch-a state, that all mere conjec- 
tures arenow precluded to any commentator.”’ Mere 
conjectures sare; withont' doubt, things to be most 
carefully: avoided im =the pursuit of antiquarian 
stience;| but every antiquary knows that he is sur- 
tounded:by difficult and most important questions, 
at the solution:of whieh we are only now gradually 
artiving wand mot a few:ofthem have been rendered 
more|obseure than they need have been by the in- 
judicious learning.and conjectures of men who un- 
dertook. to! settle debateable questions which they 
did netiusderstand. It is unfortunate that Mr. 
Eccleston is by no means well acquainted with what 
has-been done of late to correct even what may be 
called: the:‘!vulgar errors” of antiquarianism; and 
our notions on:the subjectare somewhat. shocked 
Whenyattracted to.a particular pageiby a beautifully 
engraved figure of.a eromlech, we:find.our atithor 
repeating the: old notion of these monuments being 
altars fur sacrifice, and ‘apparently ignorant. that 
the researches of the last few years: have, proved 
them to-be-tombe. Errors Jike this,are too, com- 


it will be seen at once that it is not a work on 
which wé cat go into:a detailed criticism. 

Mr. Eccleston has been led, apparently by the 
arrangement of the Pictorial History of England, to 
divide his subject into six~ distinct perieds :» the 
British period, to a.p. 449; the Saxon period, 
449-1066; the Norman period; 1066-1216; the 
early English period, 1216-1488; the middle Eng- 
lish ‘period, 1483-1603; and. the later English 
period, 1603-1689: and each is arranged un- 
der six divisions or chapters, treating separately 
of the political institutions, the religion, the learn- 
ing and arts, the naval and military affairs, the 
commerce and agriculture, and the manners and 
customs of our forefathers during such periods. 
This sort of arrangement, in a general history of 
England, divided into political periods, to which 
the antiquarian chapters are added as illustrative 
and supplementary matter, is all very good, and, in 
fact, a of the form of treat- 
ing the subject; but we disapprove entirely of it 
when adopted in a special treatise, where it is no 
longer necessary; and would prefer the system 
followed in elementary works on Greck and Roman 
antiquities, of taking each separate division of the 
subject by itself, There is no common measure of 
progress aid development which can be applied 
to them all. In the earlier periods, where our 
information is more scanty, this inconvenience 
is less apparent. The British period — which we 
would prefer calling Romano-British; for all 
modern researches are tending to shew that much 
of what our antiquaries have been consider- 
ing as ancient British belongs, in reality, to the 
Roman era, and that much of what has been 
considered the most ancient of this period is, in 
reality, the most modern — seems to be confined 
within itself ; and the Saxon period appears, at first 
sight, to have bad an abrupt termination in the ir- 
ruption of the Normans. But when we look closely 
into it, we are convinced more and more how many 
of the features of the Romano-British period were 
adopted, though more or less modified, by the Saxon 
conquerors; and how many of the institutions, and 
customs, and sentiments of the Anglo-Saxons sur- 
vived the particular year 1066. And this becomes 
more apparent as we trace such feelings and such 
manners through the different grades of suciety. 
But the period subsequent to the Conquest is 
utterly incapable of a division in this manner, 
which could be applied in common to the various 
parts of the subject. Take, for instance, the Nor- 
man period, which is here brought within the exact 
limits of 1066 and 1216. With regard to the first 
date, it is, to a certain degree, a limit with regard 
to any thing Norman; and we will not speak of 
the continuation of Saxon principles into the Nor- 
man period. But the last date is absurd, and there- 
fore inconvenient. The spirit of the Norman insti- 
tutions was rather bounded by the middle of the 
thirteenth century, than by the beginning; and it 
did not terminate with the reign of King John. 
The reign of Henry ILI. may be considered as a 
period oftransition from Norman to English, and 
belongs more to the former than to the latter. Re- 
ligion, or theology, underwent no particular change 
in 1216; as far as the history of doctrine goes, we 
are left in the middle of the flourishing period of 
scholastic divinity ; and as far as its institutions go, 
there were remarkable points of division or change 
under Henry Il. and Edward IL1., rather than at 
this: epoch.» The chapter of learning and arts 
would alone give usa multitude of proofs of the 
absurdity .of sucha‘ division, - Language had no 
changing point in 1216; neither had. writing, nor 
science, nor painting, nor poetry—nor, in fact, any 
other subject included anithis,extensive range. As 
for architecture, we ‘know. that. the Norman. style 
ended soon after the middle of the reigmof.Henty 
LL.,'or: towards 1180, andthe \eatly; English style 
closed, about the| end: of the thirteenthocentury. 
(We-may ask, with still, more: reasons what, parti- 
ienlar, change took place-either jim naval and mili- 
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mon in the book; but, from the foregoing remarks, 


manners and customs, in the year 1216, which 
could justify its adoption in the manner. it is used 
in the present book ? Nothing is a greater hindrance 
to the progress of science than wrong classifica- 
tion. 


considerable mass of valuable information. here ; 
but we complain that there is none peculiar. to 
the work; that the materials are taken. from 
common sources, by a gentleman who evidently 
has not the knowledge and experience of the sub- 
ject necessary to enable him to discriminate; that 
they are not well digested, and are. ill-arranged ; 
and are mixed with a great deal. of absolute 
error, The time is now come, when,.English 
antiquities ought to make as integral a,part.of a 
school and college education as the antiquities of 
Greece or Rome; but we want treatises more ele- 
mentary in character than this, with more ;sim- 
plicity in the way of arrangement and explanation, 
and, above all, more exact and more correct. The 
compiler must be a man well versed in the subject 
he is abridging. We are sorry.to be obliged to 
make these remarks, because, as we have.already 
observed, Mr. Eccleston’s intentions were evidently 
good, and he has entered upon. his, subject. with 
some zeal. 








DE HELL’S TRAVELS. 

[Second notice. German Colonies, Gipsies, &c.] 
‘THE region occupied by these colonies is un- 
like the steppes, though the form of the ground is 
the same. The villages are very close to each 
other, are all built on the same plan, and are 
for the most. part. sheltered in ravines. . The 
houses have only a ground-floor, and are built 
with wood, or with red and blue bricks, and 
have very projecting roofs, .Their particoloured 
walls, their carved: wooden chimneys, and pretty 
straw roofs, that seem as neatly finished as the 
finest Egyptian mats, produce a charming effect 
as seen through the green trees of the gardens 
that surround them. They are almost all exactly 
similar, even to the most minute details: a few 
only are distinguished from the rest by a little 
more colouring or carving, and a more elegant 
balustrade next the garden. The fields are in ex- 
cellent cultivation; the pastures are stocked with 
fine cattle; and sheep-folds and wells placed here 
and there enliven the landscape, and break the 
fatiguing monotony of the plain: the whole face of 
the country tells of the thriving labours of the colo- 
nists. But one must enter their houses to appre- 
ciate the habits of order and industry to which they 
owe not only an ample supply for the necessaries 
of life, but almost always a degree of comfort rarely 
to be found in the dwellings of the Russian nobles. 
One might even accuse the good housewives of a 
little sensuality, to see their eider-down beds and 
pillows heaped almost up to'the ceiling. You may 
be certain of finding in every house a handsome 
porcelain stove, a glazed, cupboard, containing 
crockery, and often plate, furniture.carefully scrub- 
bed and polished, curtaius. to the, windows, and 
flowers in every direction. We passed, two, days 
in Orlof with the wealthiest and most philanthropic 
proprietor in all the German villages... M. Cornies 
came into the country about forty years. ago,and 
started without capital, having, like the, others, 
only a patch of land and some farming implements. 
After the lapse of a few years every one already 
envied his fortune; but all acknowledged bis kindly 
solicitude for those who had been less prosperous 
than himself. Endowed with an active and intel- 
ligent. character, and strongly interested in, the 
cause of human improvement, he afterwards | be- 
came the leader in the work of civilising the.Nogai 
Tartarsi; and, he now continues. with very. great 
success, the work so ably begun by one of our own 
countrymen; Count Maison, M, Cornies is a cor- 
responding member of the St. Petersburg Academy, 
and, has.coutributed to its Transactions several pa- 
pers of Jearned research, and remarkable for the 





tary affairs, cr in commerce and agriculture, or in 


comprehensive scope of their ideas; hence he en- 


We do not mean to say that there is not a ~ 
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joys a great reputation not only among his country- 
men, but likewise throughout all Southern Russia. 
His flocks, his nurseries, and his wools, are objects 
of interest to all persons engaged in trade; and 
his plans for the improvement of agriculture and 
cattle-rearing are generally adopted as models. 
Though M. Cornies is worth more than 40,0002, 
his way of life is in strict conformity with the 
rigorism and simplicity of the Mennonites, to 
which sect he belongs. The habits of these secta- 
rians are of an extreme austerity that strips do- 
mestic life of all its ordinary charms. The wife 
and daughters of a Mennonite, whatever be his 
fortune, are the only female servants in his house; 
and Madame Cornies and her daughters waited 
humbly on us at table, as though they had no right 
to sit at it with the head of the family. Notwith- 
standing this apparent inequality of the sexes, there 
is a great deal of happiness in the married life of 
the Mennonites; nor should it be forgotten that, 
in judging of all matters appertaining to foreigners, 
we should endeavour to behold things in the pecu- 
liar light in which education and custom invest 
them for native eyes. The dress of the women is, 
like their habits of life, plain and simple. It con- 
sists invariably of a gown of blue printed cotton, 
the boddice of which ends just below the bosom, an 
apron of the same material, and a white collar with 
a flat hem; the hair is combed back @ la Chinoise, 
and on it sits a little black cap without trimming, 
tied under the chin. This head-dress, which has 
some resemblance to that of the Alsacian women, 
sets off a young and pretty face to advantage, but 
increases the ugliness of an ugly one. The dress 
of the men is the same as that of the German pea- 
sants, with the exception of some slight modifica- 
tions. One dish of meat, and two of vegetables, 
compose the whole dinner of a Mennonite; each 
person at table has a large goblet of milk set be- 
fore him instead of wine, the use of which is alto- 
gether prohibited in their sect. There are no re- 
gular priests in these colonies; the oldest and most 
esteemed members of each community are elected 
to fulfil the office of the ministry. These elders 
read the Bible every Sunday, preach, and give out 
the hymns, which are sung by the whole congre- 
gation.” 

On their route from Taganrok they came upon a 
gipsey camp, and the description is very pictur- 


esque : 

“ Fatigued by the rapidity with which we had 
been travelling since we left Taganrok, I took ad- 
vantage of our halt at a post station not far from the 
village to ascend the rising ground that concealed 


the road from my view. As I have said, the night 
had come down suddenly, and there remained in 
the west but a few pale red stripes that were fading 
away with every second. At the opposite point of 
the horizon the broad red glowing moon, such as it 
appears when it issues from the sea, was climbing 
majestically towards the zenith, and already filled 
that region of the heavens with a soft and mysterious 
radiance. The greater part of the steppe was still 
in gloom, whilst a golden fringe marked the limits 
of earth and sky; the effect was very singular and 
splendid. When J reached the summit of the hill 
an involuntary cry of surprise and alarm escaped 
me. I remained motionless before the unexpected 
scene that presented itself to my eyes—a whole 
gipsey camp, realising one of Sir Walter Scott’s 
most striking fictions. Dispersed over the whole 
surface of the globe, and placed at the bottom of 
the social scale, this vagrant people forms in Rus- 
sia, as elsewhere, a real tribe of pariahs, whose 
presence is regarded with disgust, even by the pea- 
sants. The government has attempted to settle a 
colony of these Bedouins of Europe in Bessarabia, 
but with little success hitherto. True to the tra- 
ditional usages of their race, the Tsigans abhor 
every thing belonging to agriculture and regular 
habits. No bond has ever been found strong 
enough to check that nomade humour they inherit 
from their forefathers, and which has resisted the 
rude climate of Russia and the despotism of its 





government. Just asin Italy and Spain, they roam 
from village to village, plying various trades, steal- 
ing horses, poultry, and fruit, telling fortunes, pro- 
curing by fraud or entreaty the means of barely 
keeping themselves alive, and infinitely preferring 
such a vagabond and lazy existence to the comfort 
they might easily secure with a moderate amount 
oflabour. Their manner of travelling reminds one 
of the emigrations of barbarous tribes. Marching 
always in numerous bodies, they pass from place to 
place with all they possess. The women, children, 
and aged persons are huddled together in a sort of 
cart called pavoshk, drawn each by one or two small 
horses with long manes. All their wealth consists 
of a few coarse brown blankets, which form their 
tents by night, and in some tools employed in their 
chief trade, that of farriery. 

* All travellers who have visited Russia speak 
with enthusiasm of the gipsey singing heard in the 
Moscow salons. No race perhaps possesses an apti- 
tude for music in a higher degree than these gipsies. 
In many other respects, too, their intelligence ap- 
peared to us remarkable. Along abode in Molda- 
via, where there are said to be more than 100,000 
Tsigans, enabled us to study with facility the curi- 
ous habits of this people, and to collect a great 
number of facts, which would not perhaps be with- 
out interest for the majority of readers. The Tsi- 
gans pass the fine season in travelling from fair to 
fair, encamping for some weeks in the neighbour- 
hood of the towns, and living, heedless of the future, 
in thorough Asiatic indolence; but when the snows 
set in, and the northern blasts sweep those vast 
plains as level as the sea, the condition of these 
wretched creatures is such as may well excite the 
strongest pity. But halfclad, cowling in huts sunk 
below the surface of the ground, and destitute of 
the commonest necessaries, it is inconceivable how 
they live through the winter. Horrible as such a 
state of existence must be, they never give it a 
thought from the moment the breath of the south 
enables them to resume their vagrant career. 
Recklessness is the predominant feature in their 
character, and the most frightful sufferings cannot 
force them to bestow a moment’s consideration on 
the future. 

* The singular apparition that had suddenly ar- 
rested my steps by the road side, was that of a 
troop of gipsies, encamped for the night in that 
lonely spot, about thirty yards from the road, near 
a field of water-melons. Their pavoshks were ar- 
ranged in a circle, with the shafts turned upwards, 
and support the cloths of their tents, which could 
only be entered by creeping on all fours. Two 
large fires burned at a little distance from the tents, 
and round them sat about fifty persons of the most 
frightful appearance. ‘Their sooty colour, matted 
hair, wild features, and the rags that scarcely co- 
vered them, seen by the capricious light of the 
flames, that sometimes glared up strongly, and at 
other moments suddenly sank down and left every 
thing in darkness, produced a sort of demoniacal 
spectacle that recalled to the imagination those 
sinister scenes of which they have so long been 
made the heroes. The history of all that is most 
repulsive in penury and the habits of a vagrant life 
was legible in their haggard faces, in the restless 
expression of their large black eyes, and the sort 
of voluptuousness with which they grovelled in the 
dust; one would have said it was their native ele- 
ment, and that they felt themselvesborn for the mire 
with all swarming creatures of uncleanness. The 
women, especially, appeared hideous to me. Co- 
vered only with a tattered petticoat, their breasts, 
arms, and part of their legs bare, their eyes hag- 
gard, and their faces almost hidden under their 
straggling locks, they retained no semblance of 
their sex or even of humanity. ‘The faces of some 
old men struck me, however, by their perfect regu- 
larity of features, and by the contrast between their 
white hair and the olive hue of their skins. All 
were smoking, men, women, and children. It isa 
pleasure they esteem almost as much as drinking 
spirits. What painter’s imagination ever con- 





ceived a wilder or more fantastic picture! Hi- 
therto they had not perceived me, but the noise of 
our carriage, which was rapidly advancing, and my 
husband’s voice, put them on the alert. The whole 
gang instantly started to their feet, and I found 
myself, not without some degree of dread, sur- 
rounded by a dozen of perfectly naked children, all 
bawling to me for alms. Some young girls, seeing 
the fright I was in, began to sing in so sweet and 
melodious a manner, that even our Cossack seemed 
affected. We remained a long while listening to 
them, and admiring the picturesque effect of their 
encampment in the steppes, under the beautiful 
and lucid night sky. No thought of serious dan. 
ger crossed our minds, and, indeed, it would have 
been quite absurd; but in any other country than 
Russia such an encounter would have been far 
from agreeable.” 

We will not trouble our readers with the dry 
details of Russian commerce and statistics, subjects 
too unwieldy to be fitly discussed in common with 
these lighter affairs to which we have addressed 
ourselves (though of much value to those interested 
in such concerns), but proceed on the journey to 
the Kalmucks. 

‘* Leaving Manitchkaia, we skirted along the 
basin of the Manitch. The first dwellings we 
descried were some miserable Tatar cabins, sur- 
rounded with brambles and thistles. We found 
in them an old Tatar captain, a relic of the French 
campaign. He amused us a good deal by his 
pompous encomiums on the valour and tall stature 
of the Prussians. A Frenchman, said he, does 
not fear ten Russians, but a Prussian would settle 
at least ten Frenchmen. For three days our jour- 
ney was without interest. No traces of buildings 
were to be seen; at intervals there appeared in 
the middle of the steppes a Kalmuck tent, the in- 
habitants of which kept a large herd of horses; then 
here and there some strayed camels, and these 
were the only objects that broke the dreary mo- 
notony of the wilderness. But on the fourth day 
we reached the vicinity of the great Khouroul of 
the Kalmucks, the residence of their high-priest. 
One of our Cossacks was sent forward to announce 
our visit; and an hour after his departure two 
priests came galloping up to us. After compli- 
menting us in the name of the grand Lama, they 
presented us with brandy distilled from mare's 
milk, in token of welcome, and fell in to line with 
our party. Some minutes afterwards we descried 
the white tents of the Khouroul. Our party was 
every moment swelled by fresh reinforcements ; 
and we had soon fifty horsemen caracoling by our 
sides. Having reached the centre of the Khouroul, 
we alighted; and then walking between ‘two lines 
of priests dressed in garments of the most glaring 
colours, we were conducted to the high-priest's 
tent. This venerable representative of the great 
Dalai Lama was an old man, upwards of seventy, 
entirely bald, and with features of a much less Kal- 
muck cast than his countrymen. He was wrapped 
in a wide tunic of yellow brocade, lined with cherry- 
red silk, and his fingers were busy with the beads 
of his chaplet. After many salutations on both 
sides we sat down on a sofa; and then, according 
to the invariable Kalmuck usage, we were helped 
to brandy and koumis, a beverage at which my 
friend Kloch made very queer faces. Next, I pre- 
sented the high-priest with two pounds of bad 
tobacco, purchased at Novo Tcherkask, which I 
passed off as genuine Latakieh. He was so de- 
lighted with my present that he did honour to it 
on the spot, with every mark of extreme satisfac- 
tion. This high-priest will have the honour to be 
burned after his death; and his ashes, formed into 
a paete with a certain ingredient, will be worked 
into a little statue, which will adorn the temple to 
be erected tohis memory. His successor is already 
nominated ; he looks like a stupid fanatic, puffed 
up with the importance of his future dignity; we 
afterwards saw him acquit himself of his religious 
duties, with a ienti quite rare among 
the Cossack Kalmucke, All the priests of this 
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khouroul appeared to us incomparably less devout 
than those of the Volga and the Caspian. They 
have very little reverence for their spiritual chief; 
they seem fully aware of the absurdities of their 
religious notions and ceremonies ; and if they set 
any value by their functions, it is because they 
enable them to lead a life of indolence and sensu- 
ality, and exempt them from military service. The 
laity seems to be very indifferent as to religious 
matters. The women alone seem attached to their 
ancient principles; one of them burst into a fury 
because her husband allowed us to see and touch 
the leaves of her prayer-book. “It is to their in- 
tercourse with the Cossacks that we must attribute 
the lapse of these Kalmucks from the strictness of 
the primitive rule, which has been preserved almost 
unimpaired among the Kalmucks of the Caspian. 

“ After leaving the high-priest’s tent we attended 
the religious ceremonies, in which there was no- 
thing very striking. A sheep was afterwards killed 
in honour of our visit, and was served up, cut into 
small pieces, in a huge cast-iron pan. The ragout 
was black and detestable; but hunger made it seem 
delicious. The women of the vicinity arrived in 
the evening, and began to sing in chorus, parading 
round the khouroul. Their strains were profound- 
ly melancholy; nothing like them had ever yet 
struck my ears. Their voices were so sonorous 
and vibrating, that the sound was like that of 
brazen instruments; and heard in that vast solemn 
wilderness, it produced the most singular impres- 
sion. After. walking half-a-dozen times round the 
khouroul the singers halted; and forming line with 
their faces towards the temple, they stretched out 
their arms, and prostrated themselves repeatedly. 
The women having ended, next came the mandjis 
or musicians, who made the air resound with the 
braying of their trumpets at the moment when the 
sun was descending below the horizon.” 

From Sarepta, and a hospitable entertainment 
from the Moravian brethren there, the party skirted 
the Volga to Astrakhan, and thence rowed down 
the river, where a remarkable reception awaited 
them,—the picturesque account of which must, 
however, be deferred. 








On the Management of the Skin as a Means of promot- 
ing and preserving Health. By Erasmus Wilson, 
Esq., F.R.S., &c. J. Churchill. 

A sEconD edition, so soon, vouches for the accuracy 

of our report, when we spoke of this volume’ as 

heing so valuable a contribution to a most im- 

portant branch of surgery, on which, too, more of 

human health depends than perhaps on any other. 

The Angler’s Companion to the Rivers and Lochs of 
Scotland. By T. Tod Stoddart. Pp.431. Black- 
woods. 

Tuts volume leaves us nothing to desire as a guide 

to angling in the abundant streams of Scotland. 

Like many a native the writer has been to the 

manner born, and from his earliest days imbibed a 

love of the fascinating pastime; and a knowledge of 

its innumerable means and wiles. How to con- 
struct or pursue all these is accurately taught; and 

there is, besides the sporting merits of the book, a 

store of natural history, setting forth the varieties 

of the prey, their appearance and habits. The 
difference of the trout, for instance, in the Tweed 
and its tributaries is a curious speculation; and if 
we go from the streams of the pastoral south to 
the mountain lochs of the north, we find similar 
variations in almost every one of them. But for 
the details of such matters we must refer to Mr. 

Stoddart, and can truly recommend him as the best 

of companions for Scottish angling. 

4 Summer Visit to Ireland in 1846. By Mrs. Fre- 

deric West. Pp. 302. Bentley. 

A sticut lady-like tour, simply describing what 

the writer saw and experienced in Ireland, where 

she travelled under the most favourable auspices. 

She kindly invites her countrymen and women to 

feel a like interest in the Irish people, and instead 

of the Rhine, Danube, or Nile, to give the Liffey 
or Cove a turn in their summer migrations, 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
We have received the usual circular summons to 
attend at Oxford on the 23d ofnext month. In it 
we find the following : 

* Special Notice. — At the first meeting of the 
General Committee appointed to be held at Ox- 
ford, on the 23d of June, it will be proposed, that 
the Section of Mechanical Science be reunited to 
the Section of Mathematical and Physical Science.” 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

May 14th.—‘ On the natural-history features of 
the North Atlantic,” by Prof. Edward Forbes, 
The zoological and botanical provinces into which 
the North Atlantic may be divided are, ist, an 
arctic or boreal region, extending on the American 
side southward, as far as Massachusetts, but on 
the European side confined to the extreme north; 
2d, the Celtic province, occupying the interval 
between the boreal and the 3d region, Lusitanian, 
ad which the Mediterranean is an arm), on the 

uropean side; 4th, the Senegal region, the most 
equatorial of the eastern province, and correspond- 
ing to the 5th, or Caribbean, on the western side of 
the Atlantic; 6th, the region (Carolinean) extend- 
ing along the shores of the southern and eastern 
states of North America; and 7th, a very small 
province (the Bostonian) occupying the coast of 
Massachusetts, and intermediate between the 6th 
and the boreal region of North America. Of these 
provinces the first is specifically common to both 
sides of the North Atlantic: the 4th and 5th have 
a few specific relations; but the 2d and 3d on the 
east side have only a relationship of analogy or re- 
presentation with the 7th and 8th on the western. 

The several provinces are not separated by 
equally strong lines of demarcation, but usually 
pass and merge into each other. Moreover, in 
the Celtic province, there are certain tracts (out- 
liers) of a boreal and arctic character, which indi- 
cate that at some former period the first province 
occupied a region on the eastern side of the Atlan- 
tic as extensive as that which it now occupies on 
the western. There are indications also of the 
Lusitanian province having extended much farther 
northwards than it now does. Geology furnishes 
a clue to the causes of such peculiarities of distri- 
bution. It has made known to us that previous to 
the pleistocene epoch the Lusitanian province ex- 
tended into the now Celtic area; that in conse- 
quence of a change of climate the Lusitanian fauna 
and flora retreated southwards, whilst the boreal 
region, which in Europe extended to a southern 
parallel, correspondent to its present extension in 
America, retired to the north; that during the 
glacial or pleistocene epoch there was a community 
of inhabitants throughout the seas north of the 
50th parallel of North latitude, when in all pro- 
bability there existed extensive lands in the arctic 
region of the North Atlantic, along the coast of 
which littoral forms of animals and plants were dif- 
fused ; that the changes at the close of the glacial 
epoch brought about a change of climate, in con- 
sequence of the destruction of the northern land, 
and the conversion elsewhere of great tracts of sea 
into land, causing the extinction of numerous spe- 
cies; that a reconversion of land into sea in the 
climatal region newly formed preceded the appear- 
ance of a new flora and fauna, viz. the Celtic, in- 
terspersed with numerous colonists from the north 
and south. 

The theory of the present distribution of life in 
the North Atlantic hence deduced is this: the 
features of the first region are due to the wide dif- 
fusion of the glacial or pleistocene fauna (first 
pointed out by Mr, Lyell), and the history of the 
changes which followed the glacial epoch ; those of 
the 2d and 7th were latest in origin, and com- 
menced after the formation of the North Atlantic 
as it is now seen; those of the 3d and 6th are due 
to a previous state of things, and their origin dates 
prior to the glacial epoch; those of the 4th and 





Sth are of equal or possibly of older date, and pro- 


bably indicate a distribution of land and water in 
the equatorial regions of the Atlantic very diffe- 
rent from the present, and as yet unexplained. 
The outlying portions of the Ist and 3d in the 
Celtic region are more ancient than the region in 
which they are found. 

These views, so far as they bear upon the area 
of the British seas, have been advocated in detail 
by Prof. E. Forbes in the Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey. That both the data and the conclusions 
there advanced are well founded is borne out by a 
perfectly independent series of inquiries conducted 
by Prof. Loven, of Stockholm, into the natural 
history of the Scandinavian seas. That distin- 
guished zoologist has come to the same conclusion 
with Prof. E. Forbes with respect to the distribu- 
tion of marine animals in depth. He has more- 
over recently shewn by a minute analysts of the 
mollusca of the northern seas, that the present 
fauna of Sweden and Norway is mainly made up 
of colonists, of mollusca which have migrated from 
the southern or Mediterranean region, of others 
which are of northern and glacial birth, and of a 
third creation of Germanic or Celtic origin. He 
has arrived at a like explanation of the geological 
causes of these arrangements. So remarkable a 
correspondence in the results of independent ob- 
servers, made without communication and simul- 
taneously, is put forth as a claim for confidence in 
the theory now advanced. 

Prof. Forbes then proceeded to shew how these 
researches have an economical as well as a purely 
scientific bearing. They are intimately connected 
with the question of the value of our fisheries. 
The dispositions of the great sea-fisheries of Europe 
depend on the disposition of the existing zovlogi- 
cal provinces of the European seas. Thus, the 
productive regions of the capelan and of the cod 
tribe correspond with the arctic and boreal divi- 
sions of the first province; the region of the herring- 
fisheries with the Celtic province; the pilchard- 
fishery with the outlying portions of the Lusita- 
nian province; the tunny and anchovy-fisheries 
with the main body of the Lusitanian province and 
its great Mediterranean arm; and the sturgeon- 
fisheries with the remains of the great inland 
Aralo-Caspian sea; the ancient bounds and extent 
of which have been demonstrated by Sir Roderick 
Murchison. The value of the British seas and 
shores as a fishing area depends on the dimensions 
of the great bank, including them as defined in the 
map given by Sir H. De la Beche in his Theoretical 
Researches, and the existence of productive cod- 
fisheries within that area on the presence of the 
outliers of the ancient glacial sea, 

To this last point, and the bearing of it on our 
deep-sea fisheries, Prof. Forbes especially called 
attention. If the views advanced be true, it igs 
evident that we have within reach productive re- 
sources of no small magnitude, which only need 
scientific exploration for their definition, and pri- 
vate enterprise for their development. It is the 
misfortune of this country, that in almost all its 
fishery inquiries the results of scientific research 
have been neglected; and to this our otherwise’ 
unaccountable backwardness-in a branch of pro- 
ductions most natural to a nation of islanders must 
be attributed. In this respect we contrast unfa- 
vourably with France and Sweden, where we find 
Milne Edwards and Nillson the advisers and in- 
vestigators for the state; whilst we look in vain in 
our own official reports for reference to Yarrell, 
Richardson, Jardine, Couch, Ball, Thompson, or 
other known ichthyologists, and find evidence de- 

ended upon which no naturalist could admit. 
With sources of food from the sea, such as could 
be demonstrated to exist on the coast of Ireland 
the misery and distress of that country should 
never have been what they are. The strange ne- 
glect of. steam as an agent in the prosecution of 
fisheries, and as a substitute for the multiplication 
of expensive harbours, was noticed; also the un- 
satisfactory state of the statistics of this important 





subject. Scientific inquiry properly directed, the 
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@zaining and instruction of fishermen:on plans such 
as those suggested by that most active naturalist 
and) sound ichthyologist Mr. Ball, and: the -conse~ 
quent right direction and security afforded to pri- 
vate enterprise, are the real remedies, and would 
assuredly open out new sources of wealth, the con- 
fidence in the existence of which is common. to all 
naturalists who have studied the distribution ofthe 
inhabitants of the sea. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
May 18th.—Sir John Rennie, Président,! in: the 
chair.. The: paper read was “ An account of the 
Sarah Sands and other iron-vessels,. with | direct 
acting auxiliary engines and sctew-propellers,” by 
Mr, J. Grantham:. ; The object of the paper was to 
shew that.a propeller might be! constructed of such 
dimensions; that.the number of revolutions it would 
require to make in order:to ‘obtain a high velocity 
would ‘not much exceed that of the ordinary paddle- 
wheel; and: that: hence.the usual: marine condens- 
ing-éngine might be.applied direet to the propeller 
shaft, without the intervention of a. secondary mo- 
tion.) It-appeared from the statements in the com- 
mubBication that this.opinion was found to be correct. 
In a paper read to the Institution upwards of three 
years since, Mr. Grantham gave his views on this 
subject, and several vessels had been since built, 
the results of the trials of which were communi- 
cated to the meeting. The principal of these were 
the Emerald and. Diamond three-masted schooners, 
of 300 tons and’ sixty-horse ;power; the Nautilus, 
of the same dimensions ; the Antelope, of 600 tons 
and 100-horse. power; and. the. Sarah Sands, of 
1000 tons and 180-horse power,, Drawings of these 
vessels were exhibited.to the,meeting. The capa- 
bilities and performance. of these. vessels were de- 
scribed; but particular notice was taken. of the 
last-named vessel, which had performed a. most 
successful voyage to New. York during bad weather 
and adverse winds. An. account.was given, also, 
of the auxiliary-screw.steamers that ply between 
London and. Rotterdam, and some interesting facts 
were stated. of the; power which these vessels .pos- 
sessed of, working to.windwardin, bad : weather. 
The subject was closed, by a.discussion upon several 
points that had been. started relative to the size of 
the screw, the mode of disengaging. it, and the 
prospects which. were held out of the final success 
of the principle. 

The discussion will be renewed at the next meet- 
ing, when the following paper will be read—*“ An 
account of the iron barque Josephine, of Liver- 
pool,’ by Captain Masters. 

Sir John nie, President, expressed a hope 
that the attend of m s and their friends 
would be numerous -at his conversazioni,: on the 
evenings of Saturday, May, 29th and.June 5th; for 
which models, and specimens were. requested. 











LITBRARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY! OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Tue last two,or three meetings have afforded so 
little to report on, that we postponed our scanty 
notes under the hope that the new Council would 
have provided a‘better supply of materials for the 
evening assemblies, and thus have enabled us to 
lay before our readers at least a summary of bond 
Sideproceedings. But.forthe present we must con- 
tent ourselves with observing, that siace our last 
report the chief.;matters of interest. which. have 
been, brought ‘before the, Society are: 1- Some 
Roman inscriptions from. South, Wales,, by) Mr. 


Francis; but, we believe, unaccompanied, by; any, 


description. 2. On the opening, of some, barrows 
near Melbourne, Dorset, by the Hon. R..C..Ne- 
ville. 3., On cromlechs,,and .cistvaens, | by ;Mr. 


Britton. It was announced from the.chair that, 


Mr, Carlisle, on account of his great. age and ‘in+ 
firmities, had resigned the, office ‘of/secretary,;, and 


that the Council had, upon.a,like consideration and, 
a review of his long services,; accepted it, recoms ; 
@; be;|,bibant,’’ aby, “That. priests, go. not. to, drinking, 
sbouts, nor drink to pegs; whereas; pinna,.hene;, 


mending at the same time.,that., Mr, \Carlisle; 


presented with a pension of 150/, a year, andthe, 





use! ofithé :toomssoecupied by him during his» life: 


or pleasure, 


BRITISH ARCHZ OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

May 14th, Public Meeting.—Lord Albert Conyng+ 
ham, president; inthe chair, : Mr. Wellbeloved, 
and Mr..C.:R. Smith exhibited some interesting 
articles in cuir-bouilli. The box exhibited by the 
former ‘gentleman, and mentioned in our last re- 
port, was pronounced by Sir Samuel Meyrick, who 
was present, to be of the time of Edward II. Mr. 
George Isaacs exhibited a' very beautiful emerald 
ring of the sixteenth century, set in gold, and en- 
graved with the figure of a bishop. Mr. Harry 
Rogers exhibited a no less interesting seal procured 
at Winchester. The bronze spur found at Paken- 
ham near Ixworth, mentioned in our last report, 
was also exhibited;. and Sir Samuel Meyrick gave 
some reasons for supposing it to be Roman. That 
the Romans used the spur, ‘which they termed cal- 
car and stimulus, we have too many classical autho- 
rities to doubt, though it cannot be discovered in 
sculpture. The old dramatic writer, Plautus, has 
the following: “Nam jam calcari quadrupedem 
agitabo adversus clivum” (For now I will urge on 
with the spur the horse up the hill). Ovid (4. Jd.) 
says, “Stimulo et verbere sevit’”’ (He is furious 
with the spur and whip). . The calcar is also men- 
tioned by him, and by Cicero, so that we may re- 
gard this specimen as the form of spur used by the 
Romans at their first entry into Britain, and that 
of iron found at Woodchester, Gloucestershire, as 
of a much later fashion. Mr. Stubbs of Boulogne 
exhibited, through Mr. Smith, a number of interest- 
ing Roman antiquities found in the neighbourhood 
of that town. 

The greater part of the evening was occupied 
with the reading of papers on the subject of medi- 
eval pottery, of which a profusion of interesting 
specimens covered the table. Mr. Wright read a 
long paper by Mr. Chaffers, tracing the history of 
pottery through the middle ages from the Saxon 
times. Mr. Chaffers adduced facts which seemed 
to shew that the coarse green glaze on pottery of 
an ordinary quality, if not Roman, was at least of 
very, considerable antiquity. In the earlier period, 
that is down to the thirteenth century, he consi- 
dered that it was adopted for utility and not. for 
ornament; and he observed, that the glazing did not 
then cover the whole surface, but was only found 
round the lip and upper portion where the liquids 
were more likely to be spilt. The gourd, pumpkin, 
and cocoa-nut, and fruits with a hard rind or shell, 
were undoubtedly the most primitive vessels, being 
formed ready for use ; and most of the forms of the 
fictile ware are derivable from this source. The 
gourd and cocoa-nut were in common use in Eng- 
land, and several examples were adduced by Mr. 
Chaffers. Chaucer makes the manciple say to the 
cook 
"uy have here in my gourd a draught of win.” 

Mr. Chaffers observed, that in the earlier Saxon 
period, while the earthen vessels are so extremely 
tude, the glass vessels found in the Saxon barrows 
are elegant in shape. He then proceeded to ex- 
hibit a series of drawings. of Anglo-Saxon vessels, 
from illuminated manuscripts; and made some 
observations on their drinking usages, and on ves- 
sels made of other materials., He next gave a 
description, illustrated by examples, of the. dif- 
ferent medieval, vessels. known im England by the 
various names of cruse or eruskyn, godet ‘or. god- 
dard, costrel, gubbe, auncer, graal,,&c..;,.and- went 
on. to the wassail-bowl, and the, Jegends, connected 
with.it.;, This led, to further observations on drink- 


ing customs, both, civil and ecclesiastical ;.and. in-, 
c 


entally on the grace-cup, aud,on mazers .and 


peg-tankards,...The latter, be believes to, be not 


older, than, the; sixteenth, century, and-he, pointed 
out the blunder. of the antiquary,,Pegge,, who, ins, 


terpreted. the ,passage, of the, old;,Saxon law, ‘f,Ut 
presbyteri, non, eant,.ad, potationes,inec, ad pinwas 








certainly ‘means a-tavern. | Peg-tankards were suc. 
ceeded by hoop-tankards,'in which the hoop, like 
the: peg in-the other, marked the just extent of 
each draught.. In illustration of this paper, be. 
sides’ drawings, Mr. Chaffers exhibited nearly 
thirty interesting examples of medieval fictile ves. 
sels, most of them obtained from excavations in 
the city of London. +: 

Mr. H. Syer Cuming: read. a shorter paper, 
chiefly -on the green’ glazed ware, which his re. 
marks tended to préve was hardly of so high anti. 
quity as had been imagined, or ‘else had» extended 
over a great length of time. Shakspere speaks of 


green pots, in the fifth act of Romeo and Juliet, ag 
if they were’ then out of date. Romeo, speaking 
of the apothecary and “ his needy shop,” says : 


‘* About his shelves, 
A beggarly account of empty boxes, : 
Green earthen pols, bladders and musty seeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses, 
Were thinly scattered to make up a. shew,” 

The earliest specimens of wliat-have been termed 
brown stone-ware. appear to date: from about the 
end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth 
century.. This. brown, glazed stone-ware, is, fre- 
quently adorned with the arms of the various cities 
of the Netherlands, where it was principally ma- 
nufactured ; and we aceasionally. find upon it 
dates, cyphers, and inscriptions,.and_ figures whose 
costume is of value asa means of fixing,the age. 
About the end of the sixteenth or, beginning of 
the seventeenth century, a new variety of stone- 
ware appeared, frequently of elegant contour, and 
enriched with beautiful arabesque embellishments, 
The glaze of this species of ware was generally a 
light greyish stone-colour ; but on certain parts, to 
bring out the pattern, was placed blue, dull crim- 
son, green, and: glazes of other colours. Mr. 
Cuming exhibited .a number. of, specimens illus- 
trative of his observations, and tracing the de- 
generacy of the grey stone-ware down to the ‘era 
of George I. ‘ 

Mr. George Isaacs, who also exhibited a con- 
siderable number. of examples, of a character dif- 
ferent in many respects from. those, previously 
brought forwards, read a paper on thé history of 
the manufacture of pottery.during the later medi- 
eval period. An extensive manufactute of this 
earthenware was catried on in Germany and the 
Low Countries, chiefly on the banks of the Rhine, 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth>centuries. He 
shewed that.the French. writers.on this subject had 
in vain endeavoured to-claim,a,similar manufactory 
at this early period for Erangeespecially for the 
neighbourhood of Beauvais; but their. evidence 
seemed. to be. of a-very, inconclusive, character. 
Several examples. of beautiful, Flemish ware. were 
exhibited, from the fine, collection of Lord Hast- 
ings. From the commencement of the. sixteenth, 
until the end of the seventeenth,century, many of 
these vessels were made ;, those, with; dates being 
most commonly of the years, 1480,.1596, and 1601; 
while the prevailing colours are grey, moittledgrey, 
blue, blue mingled with white, aud)browns of every 
variety of shade; and, towards the middle and end 
of.the seventeenth. century there appeared, in,ad- 
dition to these, a grey field, ornamented. with raised 
patterns, the interstices, of .which,,are , diversified 
with plum-colour. and, blue ; also, brown founda. 
tion, covered with, the, most, varied | and brilliant 
colours ‘in enamel, disposed, ,however,,with more 
profusion than taste or harmony,,, Mr,,Jsaa¢s,e0- 
tered into, various details, illustrated. by, pattieular 
specimens, in| which our space; will not allow,us;to 
follow; him. .He shewed thatthe, French writer, 
M. Brogniart, was led by, insuflicient, evidence to 
imagine an Italian school of such ware, whichever 
existed. ,In,conclusion, he, pointed out, strong,rea- 
sons for dishelieviag the antiquity which.bad been 
given, to a.glazed earthen vessel, exhibited to the 
Association, on; a former occasion, by, Mr. Kirk- 
manny which: he (Mr,,lsaacs) believed to belong to 
the sixteenth century, because it, was devoid of any 
eharaateriatics, ofigreater. antiquity, and because it 
was not earthenwate, like.the older specimens; but 
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stone-ware ; and he explained that stone-ware was 
the transition from earthenware to porcelain. 

Mr. Browne exhibited a glazed earthenware tile, 
with very artistical figures.in bold-relief, which 
was judged to. have belonged to a chimney-piece. 

The reading of the paper was followed: by an 
jnteresting discussion, in which Messrs. Croker, 
Fairholt, Chaffers, Alfred White, Cuming, Wright, 
Isaacs, and others took part. 





. THE ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Ar the last. monthly meeting, Mr. ‘Turner, the 
secretary, offered observations upon seals from 
the earliest period, their forms, their material, and 
their uses. A conversation on the subject ensued. 
The Dean of Westminster stated, that the first 
altar of Westminster Abbey had been discovered 
above the presses with the wax figures, and de- 
scribed it as a beautiful performance, with a figure 
of St. Peter finely carved; the whole being 12 feet 
id length and 4 feet in breadth. It has been 
placed within a glass case, so that it can be pre- 
served, and viewed with safety. Several Roman, 
ahd other’ antiquities, were exhibited. The Dean 
of Hereford was in the chair. wa 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

May 8thiThe Earl of Auckland in the. chair. 
The twenty-fourth anniversary was held this day; 
and ‘the business of the meeting commenced, as 
usual, with the reading to the members a report of 
the transactions of the Society during the past year. 
The report began by an expression of satisfaction 
that the loss to the Society by death and retire- 
ment had been less than usual; while the admis- 
sion of new members had increased. Some notices 
were given of the most distinguished of the mem- 
bers who had been removed from the Society by 
death. Amongst these, the Rajah of Travancore, 
who died at his palace at Trevandrum, held the 
first place. This prince was remarkable among 
the natives of India, not only as being well versed 
in the literature and languages of the peninsula, 
but also. as being intimately acquainted with Per- 
sian, Sanscrit, and English. Much of this know- 
ledge he owed to the instructions of a learned 
Brahman, a pupil of the celebrated missionary, 
Schwartz; and from the same source he probably 
derived that freedom from Oriental prejudices by 
which he was distinguished. A hospital, a print- 
ing-house, and several schools, were instituted and 
supported by him; and his name will be best 
knownby the establishment at his capital of an 
observatory, well provided with instruments, and 
the appointment of an English astronomer of emi- 
netice, urider whose superintendence a regular se- 
ries‘of obsérvations has been made, and an astro- 
nomieal ephemeris annually published. The death 
of the prince, at the early age of thirty-four, is a 
matter'of great regret; and some uneasiness is felt 
as to thé ‘continuance of the patronage of science 
by hit successor. 

General Vans Kennedy has been long known as 
an-Oriental schotar'and philologist. He acquired 
the Persian, Malitatta; and Gugerati languages at 
an early period of His résidence in-India. He be- 
came one of thé *mdst active members of the Lite- 
rary Society’ of Bombay, from its institution in 
1804, an@ contributed ‘to it several valuable papers. 
General Varis Kennedy subsequently applied him- 
self'to’the study of Sanscrit; and he attained a 
profound ‘knowledge of that difficult language. He 
published‘a work on’the origin and affinity of the 
ae languages of Europe and Asia, in which 

‘investigated the structure and vocabularies of 
the chief branches of both the Indo-Germanic and 
Semitic:tongues. On this work, and on another, 
luvestigating’ the affinity of ancient and Hindu 

ology, the reputation of General: Vans Ken- 

1 mainly rest. He has exhibited in both 
a2amount of learning and research demanding 
of mind; and the more extraordi- 

nary, a3, from the early age at which he arrived ‘in 
adia, bis knowledge of the classical and German 


oe 


authorities: ‘must ‘have been gained mainly in that 
country. In addition to these labours, he compiled 
a dictionary of the Mahratta language; and sent 
home valuable papers to this Society, which are 
printed in its Journals. 

Mr. Robert Thom, British Consul at Ningpo, 
was, during a short but active life, not only dis- 
tinguished’as a valuable public servant at a period 
of difficulty and danger, but he communicated much 
information respecting the language and people of 
China, derived from a close practical acquaintance 
with both. In addition to his endeavours to bring 
China and its people to the knowledge of Euro- 
peans, Mr. Thom has been successful in communi- 
cating to the Chinese a knowledge of the literature 
and language of England; and his Chinese and 
English vocabulary is almost the first attempt of 
the kind. Ia this work, which was printed by Mr. 
Thom at his own cost, and distributed gratuitously, 
the sounds of the English words are given in Chi- 
nese words and Manchoo letters; and a large num- 
ber of words and locutions are explained to the 
Chinese scholar. The work bas been appreciated 
by the Chinese: in addition to the many copies 
given away, large numbers were purchased by the 
natives; and several mandarins have expressed 
themselves highly pleased with the conciliatory 
address prefixed to the work. M. St. Julien, per- 
haps the first Chinese scholar in Europe, has pub- 
lished his high opinion of the volume of Mr. Thom 
in an article communicated to the Journal des Dé- 
bats. Mr. Thom distinguished himself for his gal- 
lantry in bearing a flag of truce to Amoy, at the 
most imminent risk of his life; and bis conduct in 
the Canton river was warmly noticed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. At the battle of Chin-hai he 
saved the lives of five hundred Chinese; and for 
half a year he held the civil administration of that 
city and district, which he conducted so as to ob- 
tain the approbation of the natives, and an hononr- 
able mention by the Chinese functionary Elepoo. 
A fever caught at the siege of Canton was the com- 
mencement of the malady which destroyed, Mr. 
Thom's life. Though apparently cured, it returned 
repeatedly, in consequence of the fatigues to which 
he exposed himself in the service of his country ; 
and was at last fatal, through the resolution to 
which he adhered of not quitting his post until the 
arrival of his successor. 

Mr. W. Oliver entered the Madras service in 
1801, and was one of the most distinguished scho- 
lars at the college established at Calcutta by the 
Marquis Wellesley. Mr. Oliver’s career in the 
service was highly honourable to him. He passed 
through the various grades of office to places of the 
greatest responsibility at the bench and the Sudder 
court, and eventually at the council-board of the go- 
vernment. Mr. O. retired from the service in 1836. 

Captain Postans was attached to the political 
agency of western India; and he exhibited a pecu- 
liar talent for exploring and illustrating the anti- 
quities of that country, both by pen and pencil. 
He was selected as the most proper person to take 
an accurate copy of the celebrated Asuka inscrip- 
tion of Girnar; and the report which he wrote on 
the occasion forms an interesting article in the 
Bengal Asiatic Journal. A number of other papers, 
descriptive of the scenery and antiquities of Scinde 
and Catch, by Capt. Postans, are also to be found 
in that journal. A small number only of the pro- 
ductions of Capt. Postan’s pencil have been pub- 
lished, either as illustrative of these papers, or of 
the intelligent sketches of India written by Mrs. 
Postans; but the library of the East India House 
possesses a great number of drawings of architec- 
ture and costume, which shew a great degree of 
artistic ability. It was hoped that Capt. Postans 
might have been employed to delineate the re- 
mains of ancient art in the cave-temples of India, 
and the court of directors sent instructions to India 
to that effect; but the matter was delayed, and the 
death of Capt. Postans frustrated the hopes’ that 
had been’ entertained. of seeing these structures 





illustrated by his pencil. 





The publication of the great Behistien inscrip- 
tion, as copied and deciphered by Major Kawlin- 
son, was then adverted to. It was stated that the 
part now in the printer’s hands contained an ana- 
lysis of the inscription, and of all those that had 
been found in the same language; and that the 
part would be followed by a comprehensive dic- 
tionary, which would include the results of Major 
Rawlinson’s geographical and historical investiga 
tions. Letters had been received from Major Raw- 
linson relative to the recent discoveries on the 
banks of the Tigris by Mr. Layard, im whieh 
sphynxes, scarabzi, cartouches, and the emblems 
of Egypt, shew a link of connexion between’ the 
races of Egypt and Assyria. 

The council announced the establishment’ of an 
Asiatic Society at Hong Kong, under, the presi- 
dency of Sir John Davis; and expressed the high- 
est hopes that the investigations of such an insti- 
tution, conducted in the country itself, would: be'at- 
tended with a much greater amount of infsrmation 
than could be expected from the researches .ofsins 
sulated inquirers. Every assistance and co-opeta 
tion which could be afforded to the new. imstitution 
would he readily granted by the Royal Asiatic So¢ 
ciety. 

The financial condition of the Society was: then 
brought to the notice of the meeting; and the 
diminution of its balance in hand stated, and at- 
tributed to the expense of publishing Major Raw- 
linson’s valuable memoir, which it was hoped would 
increase the number of members, by inducing all 
those to join who wished to further investigations 
which proved so productive of interest. 

The report of the Oriental Translation Fund 
shewed that only one work had been printed at its 
cost during the last year, viz. Biographical Notices 
of Persian Poets, by the late Sir Gore Ouseley. ‘This 
work is interspersed with well-selected quotations ; 
it condenses all the information hitherto known re- 
specting several poets of Persia, and communicates 
much which was before unknown. The second 
volume of M. Garcia de Tassy’s Histoire de la Lit- 
térature Hindoui is printed, and will shortly be 
distributed ; and the printing of several works, of 
which portions have already appeared, is being 
continued with as little delay as possible. 

The Society for the Publication of Oriental Texts 
has completed the publication of the Dasa Kumara 
Charitra, edited by Prof. Wilson; and the second 
portion of Sharistani, by the Rev. W. Cureton ; and 
they have also contributed to the publication of the 
History of the Almohades, by Dr. Dozy, which is 
completed. 

After passing votes of thanks to. the president, 
and to the other officers of the Society, the meeting 
proceeded to ballot for the officers, and fur eight 
new members of the council for the following year. 
All the officers were re-elected; and the following 


gentlemen were elected into the council: Messrs.” 


W. W. Bird; B. Botfield, M.P.; D. Forbes; the 
Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie; Messrs. W. H. Mor- 
ley; H. T. Prinsep; Dr. Royle; and Dr. Ni 
Wallich. 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE ANGLO-SAXON CEMETERY 
AT OSENGAL, 
In no department of antiquarian research has moré 
labour been less profitably employed than in that 
which is restricted to barrow-digging. From thé 
vast number of explorations which in past days 
have been made in the tombs of our early ances 
tors, what real good has resulted ? 
races been identified? Have the regular succes- 
sions of the branches of one great family been de- 
monstrated? or have the demarcations of peo- 
ples widely differing from each other been so 
clearly noticed that any great amount has been 
added to the stores of antiquarian knowledge in 
consequence? We fear not, and for this reason. 
Evety body has considered himself qualified to go 
and'dig up the ashes or mouldering remains of the 
mighty men of old over whose sleeping places for- 
tune has’ given’ him control, Some worthy man 
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who has grown rich by the devotion of a long life 
to business, and by the exclusion of every thought 
and care which did not bring a per-centage with 
them, suddenly leaves trade (or trade leaves him), 
buys an estate, and, among other amusements, ran- 
sacks the ancient barrows which cover his hills 
and plains. The urns are collected ; the funeral 
deposits are carefully removed to the mansion by 
the aid of the parson and the surgeon; a feast is 
made, and the neighbouring gentry come to the 
resurrection of dry bones, and to hear the idle 
speculations of the ignorant and the dogmas of the 
pedantic. By and by, the rich amateur dies also. 
His fox-hunting son, with equal respect for the 
memory of his parent of yesterday and of his.fore- 
fathers of two thousand years, bundles off the en- 
tire collection of antiquities to the dusthole, and 
in a few years the plundering of the barrows be- 
comes a mere tradition, and a thing only worthy 
to be remembered as having been one of the whims 
of the old “governor.” We fear such as this, with 
trifling variation, is the history of barrow-exca- 
vations in past times. Even when professed anti- 
quaries explored barrows, they seldom brought to 
the agreeable task those acute powers of percep- 
tion and discrimination which are so necessary to 
form a correct judgment on facts often of a very 
meagre and contradictory character. To suspend 
a verdict; to pause; to doubt; to compare novel 
appearances with things having only a slight re- 
semblance, and these again with objects whose 
shades of difference are less marked; and so on, 
step by step, until the unknown can be ex- 
plained by the known,—is a tedions process which 
was seldom resorted to; although it is now known 
to be indispensable to sound conclusions. Refer- 
ence to recorded discoveries made in the earlier 
tumuli will prove how frequently enthusiasm and 
zeal, untempered with mistrust and caution, have 
mystified the proceedings of the barrow- digger, and 
rendered his well-meant labours of little use to the 
more systematic inquirer. The dispersion, also, of 
the objects brought to light, and the total absence 
of record respecting them, are grievances which we 
may, however, hope belong to times gone by. A 
more satisfactory method of research is now insti- 
tuted, and the antiquary of the present day who 
ventures upon exploring the burial-places of re- 
mote generations, feels that he has no easy task to 
perform, that he will be upbraided with trifling 
with matters which possess a certain sacredness, to 
be disturbed only for the sake of truth and of 
science. These crude ideas on barrow-digging in 
general have suggested themselves in reference to 
the subject before us (the Anglo-Saxon cemetery 
at Osengal, in Kent), because the good result which 
has arisen from well-directed researches, has made 
more apparent the futility of similar investigations 
in other parts of the kingdom, for the want of prac- 
tised eyes and hands, and matured judgment. 

The site of the cemetery at Osengal lies about 
half-a-mile inland between Pegwell Bay and Sand- 
wich, almost close to the high-road from Ramsgate 
to the latter place, on a wide, open, elevated chalk 
down, now converted into arable land, but which, 
we believe, within the memory of man, was an un- 
inclosed sheep-pasture. The Ramsgate and Can- 
terbury railway intersects the cemetery, but at 
what point future researches can along determine, 
as the extent of the burial-place has not yet been 
determined. There can be but little doubt of many 
similar burial-places being cut through by railways 
and not noticed. But for the activity and liberality 
of Mr. Rolfe this would have escaped observation, 
and an immense quantity of weapons, ornaments of 
the person, and other remarkable objects, which 
now form a valuable part of his collection of local 
antiquities must inevitably have been destroyed or 
lost. By his exertions there have been preserved 
nearly twenty specimens of the long two-edged 
sword, some of which shew traces of their wooden 
sheaths; at least double that number of spears and 
javelins ; umbones, or bosses of small circular 
shields; knives; and female ornaments. Particu- 





larly interesting are a pair of light scales, and a set 
of graduated weights made of Roman coins of the 
large, middle, and small brass; and some beautiful 
specimens of globular and conical glass drinking- 
vessels, such as we see used at feasts in representa- 
tions depicted in the early Saxon manuscripts. By- 
zantine gold coins, and the early silver Saxon 
sceattas contribute important evidence towards fix- 
ing the period of the formation of the cemetery. In 
surveying this collection the antiquary will be 
struck with its marked and unmistakable Sazon 
character; he will also observe, here and there, 
Roman remains intermingled, shewing that the 
Saxon invaders did not disdain to adopt many at 
least of those accessories to social comfort which 
the provincial Roman enjoyed in profusion. That 
the Saxons caught something of the religious feel- 
ing of the Romano-Britons, and fell into many of 
their superstitious practices, is clearly shewn by the 
addition, in many instances, of the urn to the 
sword and spear, which were the original and ordi- 
nary deposit in the grave of the Saxon warrior. 

On the 3d of May the excavations in the Osengal 
cemetery were resumed, and continued for three 
days. On this occasion Mr. Rolfe’s party consisted 
of himself, Messrs. Wright, Roach Smith, Halli- 
well, Keats, Fairholt, and Captain Curling. As 
the ground presented no external indications of the 
graves, a narrow trench was cut to the depth of about 
12 or 14 inches down to the solid chalk. By this 
means the sites of interments were easily discerned 
by the loose nature of the soil, the natural hard 
chalk forming, as it were, the coffin or cist, the up- 
per contents of which were invariably the small 
friable pieces which had been dug out at the period 
ofinterment. The graves were from three to four 
feet deep. In one of unusual width were discovered 
three skeletons; two of which, male and female, 
were adults, the third a child. The former lay 
close together. The faces had been inclined towards 
each other; and time, which in other instances, had 
almost obliterated the last vestiges of the human 
fabric, had dealt more leniently with the inmates 
of this family sepulchre, and had brought the two 
skulls into contact, face to face, separated only by 
the spearhead of the warrior. Beads of amber 
ornamented the necks of the female and child, and 
the dress of the former had been fastened in front 
by a long metal pin. A female skeleton in another 
grave bore on its breast a very elegant circular 
silver-gilt fibula,set with garnets ; the centre por- 
tion represented a cross, between the limbs of 
which were small pearled ornaments. With a war- 
rior in the same grave was found, lying across the 
lower part of the body, a sword of unusual shape, and 
totally different from any in the collection of Mr. 
Rolfe. It is rather short, with a peculiar pointed 
extremity, the use of which is not very apparent. 
It is impossible in our restricted limits to detail the 
whole of the discoveries made in the graves; we 
content ourselves in asserting that they are of ex- 
traordinary interest, presenting a mass of curious 
facts illustrative of the military and social customs 
of the very earliest Anglo-Saxons—illustrative also 
of their superstitions, and affording materials for an 
examination into the state of some of the arts at 
what is usually called a benighted period in the 
history of civilisation. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS AND 
PUBLISHERS. 

A NEWSPAPER controversy has sprung up upon 
the merits, or rather demerits, of parties con- 
cerned in these publications. Messrs. Wiley and 
Putnam assert the right of Americans to reprint 
foreign books, ad lib., so long as there is no inter- 
national copyright to restrain them ; and denounce 
a number of our Jondon publishers, by name, as 
“ Fagins of Letters” for pursuing a similar prac- 
tice with American books. They add: 

“It can be clearly proved by English publishers 
that the value of an English copyright is not af- 
fected one farthing by the question whether the 
work is, or is not, reprinted in America. The 





reprint market there is an entirely new one, which 
does not stop the sale of a single copy of the Eng. 
lish edition. The English author receives from 
his publisher precisely the same sum, whether 
there is an American edition or not. Any pub- 
lisher in London will, I think, admit this to be 
true. English authors, then, lose nothing by Ame. 
rican editions. Their gains are, at any rate, no 
less, in consequence of a reprint of their works,” 

This, we believe, cannot be a true statement or 
argument. Surely an export of their works, at a 
fair price, to the United States, must be beneficial 
and productive to the English author. Mr. Bent. 
ley (included in the above Fagin-al list) has pub. 
lished an indignant reply, and states that he has 
paid between 14,000/, and 15,000/. to three Ame 
rican writers alone for their copyrights. Pity ‘tis 
that a just arrangement between the two countries 
should not be concluded on the subject. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday. — Geographical (anniversary meeting), } p.a.; 
Linnean (anniversary meeting), 1 P.a.; Medical 8 Pm. 
a and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. ; Zoological, 

P.M. 

Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 8 P.m.; Geological, 8} 
P.M.; Royal College of Chemistry, 83 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m.; Numis. 
matic, 7 P.M. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, Mr. C. V. Walker “ On the 
electric telegraph,” 84 p.m. ; British Archeological, 84 p.x.; 
Philological (anniversary meeting), 7 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 


A FORTNIGHT ago we made a very brief remark on 
the prominent feature of this, as of all our great 
exhibitions, the portraiture, and named eight or 
ten of the artists most conspi and ful 
in that line. Among these was Mr. Watson Gor- 
don, to whose merits we are again recalled (on 
running through our catalogue on subsequent visits) 
by No. 8, “ Portrait of the Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land”’ in his official costume, and painted in a very 
Vandyck-like style. 63, “‘ Lord Dalhousie,” is an- 
other fine portrait, worthy of the Edinburgh suc- 
cessor of Raeburn; and the Lord Provost of that 
city; Adam Black, the eminent publisher, and 
Principal Lee of the University, are other excel- 
lent examples of his firm and flowing pencil. 

No. 72. “ Lieut. Holman, the blind traveller ;” 
and 181, the famous “ John Bright,” a whole 
length, are good specimens of the skill of Mr. J. P. 
Knight; both representing strongly the individual 
characters of the originals. 

Mr. Pickersgill this year is in as great force as 
in his most palmy time. Experience has rather 
strengthened than diminished the ‘ cunning” of 
this veteran in our school of art. We may merely 
mention, from his eight contributions, likenesses 
of persons best known to us, “ Mr. Hallam,” the 
historian, No. 98, and ‘‘ Mr. Vernon,”’ the judicious 
connoisseur and liberal patron of the arts, No, 156, 
as proofs of his standing in the front rank of that 
branch so largely cultivated by the affections of 
England. ‘ 

His compeer in numbers (8) and in execution, 
Mr. F. Grant, displays his wonted abilities, inter 
alia, in No. 207, a living likeness of “ Mr. Hudson,” 
the mighty railway king. A striking whole-length 
of “ Mr. James Farquhar, of Inverlane,’”’ No. 323, 
and a capital one of “ Mr. Sidney Herbert,” No. 
510, also attest the superior talents of the painter. 

No. 184. “ Portrait of the Marquis of North- 
ampton,” com d by the late Mr. Phillips, 
R.A., and finished by H. W. Phillips, is an admir- 
able likeness, and one which we hope to see well 
engraved as a plate to be cherished by the literary 
and scientific world, so many members of which 
would be glad to possess a memorial of One to 
whose kindly disposition they owe so many acts of 
urbanity and consideration. 5 

No. 66. “ Father Mathew,” by E. D. Leaby, is 
a whole length, well deserving of praise. 
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No. 30. “ Mr. W. Fairbairn,” may be taken as 
a fair proof of the talents of Mr. G, Patten. 

Mr. Rothwell’s pieces are, 160, “Study from 
Nature,” and 244, “Mrs. Allen and Child;” the 
former a sweet study, and the latter among the 
best lady-portraits. 

And this brings us to notice the extraordinary 
aucity of really good female portraits in this 
ear’s exhibition. The mantle of Lawrence seems to 

have been drawn up, and left scarcely arag. Several 
handsome peeresses have lost their beauties under 
yarious hands, and some of them of professional 
eminence. Few exhibit the taste and refinement 
essential to the graceful and lovely sex. We would 
except No. 843, ** The Countess of Mount Edge- 
cumbe and two Youngest Children,” by J. Sant; 
and, among others, point out No. 32, “ Lady C. L. 
Gower,” as a delicate production, by R. Buckner, 
and superior to his greater effort, the “* Duchess of 
Sutherland,” Mo. 86. A portrait by O. Manara, 
No. 92, * Lady Augustus Loftus,” attracts the eye 
by a fine tone and sentiment about the head, 
anda general departure from conventional rules. 
But, to our minds, the best executed portrait in 
the gallery is a small one entitled ‘‘ The Morning 
Walk,” No. 265, by J. Linnell (the author also of two 
charming little landscapes), and representing an 
elderly lady—the head expressively finished, the 
walking-costume done to perfection, and the whole 
with the firmness of Holbein, as it were, attem- 
pered toa more modern style. The hand alone is 
rather a sketchy indication; but the work alto- 
gether cannot fail to delight the judges of what is 
truly estimable in art. No, 234, ‘ Viscountess 
Maidstone,” is noticeable as the performance of 
the Hon. H. Graves, and a rare instance of a scion 
of nobility adopting the art of painting as a pro- 
fession. He has only to imitate Mr. F. Grant, and 
strive to equal him, in order to shew us another 
amatenr raised to the height of his pursuit and am- 
bition. Connected with this point, we shall here 
enumerate No, 496, ** Portrait of the late Lord Can- 
terbury,” by Count D’Orsay, and a speaking like- 
ness of the amiable Speaker, whose pleasant coun- 
tenance and bland smile it brings forcibly to our 
memory. A capital bust of Mr. F. Grant, by the 
Count, No. 1434, naturally groups itself with this 
subject. 

Reverting to our catalogue numerically: 

No. 10. * Discomfiture of Charles II. at Wor- 
cester.” J. Ward, R.A.—Is a remarkable piece, 
reminding us of the condition of the arts long be- 
fore that battle was fought. It-is a curiosity in its 
way; and by the same very able but eccentric 
artist we have horses, dogs, landscapes, and visions, 
—all bearing marks of his genius, and disregard 
of common things. 

No. 15. “ Athens.” W. Linton.—Is a noble classic 
landscape, with the ruins of ancient Greece affect- 
ing the imagination, whilst the foreground spreads 
in glowing nature around. [t does honour to the 
artist; and 472 is another fine scene, but Italian: 
the picturesque “ Pass of St. Gothard.” 

No. 22. “ A Misty Morning, with Figures.” F. R. 
Lee; 80, “‘ The Watering-Place ;” 260, “ Crossing 
the Sands,” and others, are delicious views, ex- 
hibiting the varied talent of this artist in realising 
every peculiar feature of Eaglich scenery—wood, 
water, atmosphere, and rural objects, in the hap- 
piest combinations. Nature is paramount in all. 

No. 61. ‘Morning in a Welsh Valley;” 233, 
“England” (the last in particular), are favourable 
examples; together with 322, ‘‘ Doubtful Weather,” 
and 511,** The London Road a Hundred Years 
Ago,” of the nearly similar success of T, Creswick 
in catching the genuine grace‘and feeling of well- 
chosen subjects, among the endless varieties of our 
native landscapes. The resemblance to the Ruys- 
daels and Hobbemas of other ages and lands, gua- 
tantee them a like appreciation by posterity. 

No, 9, “ A Woody-Retreat at Mid-day,” by W. 
FR. Witherington, places him in somewhat similar 
estimation; and we cannot pass by 228, “ Land- 


bute of the same kind. G.C. Stanfield, the junior, 
goes on prosperously: No. 86, “ A Storm off Folk- 
stone, and Arrival of a Steamer,’ a dashing work, 
by J. J. Chalon:* No. 99,‘ The Ferry,” and other 
pieces, afford pleasing evidence of Mr. Redgrave’s 
powers, with our sylvan lite; and numerous lesser 
pictures, and others invisibly hung (up or down), 
shew promisingly for this department of the art. 
No. 361. “The Combat.” R. Ansdell.—Is a 
painful but most vigorously-painted struggle be- 
tween two stags. Snyders could not surpass it. 
No. 42. “ Neptune assigning to Britannia the 
Empire of the Sea,’’ by W. Dyce, is a beautiful 
composition, and well fitted to become a fresco in 
adorning Osborne House, Every one of the alle- 
gorical figures is finely designed; and the contrast 
between the muscular male and the soft female 
forms, as well as the flesh colouring, blending har- 
moniously, shewa masterly conception and handling, 
where all depended on the fancy and executive 
skill of the artist. 

No. 55. * Cupid and Nymphs,’’ by A. Cooper, 
as if inspired by Mrs. Walton, and her nymphs in 
poses plastiques, 

Second and third examinations of No. 104, “ A 
Village Choir,” by T. Webster, convince us that 
we did that admirable production but scant justice 
in our first notice of it, gathered through a crowd 
in the over-heated and abominably ill-ventilated 
East-room. The more strictly it is dwelt upon in 
detail, the more strongly are the merits of every 
part impressed upon the spectator. There is not a 
head that is not engaged in the motley concert; 
not a look that does not tell the story, and the 
share the individual takes in it. The variety, na- 
ture, and truth of expression, cunnot be over-laud- 
ed; and the finish is not inferior to Teniers. In 
short, it is in its style one of the memorable chef 
d’ ceuvres of the season, 

No. 187. * The Charity-Boy’s début.” J. Col- 
linson.—Though hung low is a genre piece, which 
ought not to escape attention; and we pay it the 
compliment of mentioning it after the foregoing. 
The mother dressing the frightened boy in his new 
parish habiliments, the other habitués, the younger 
family, and the elder actors in the scene, are all 
drawn with characteristic fidelity ; and the entire 
story told with a clearness and spirit it would re- 
quire a long description to unfold, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 

Paris, May 18, 1847. 
On the very evening when the translation of the 
first drama of M. Hugo, ‘ Hernani,’”’ was played 
in your theatre of St. James, his play of ‘* Marion 
Delorme” was revived at the Théatre Frangais. 
This revival had a direct relation with the last re- 
organisation of the Théaitre Frangais. M. Victor 
Hugo, a member of the consulting committee ap- 
pointed to examine, in the name of ministers, the 
proposed reforms, shewed himself originally un- 
favourably disposed towards the royal commissary. 
Subsequently he changed his mind; and, being 
probably better informed, he lent to that function- 
ary asupport—thanks to which this latter, invested 
with fresh powers, wiil exert an influence more 
direct and more extended. Under these circum- 
stances, you will not wonder that they should have 
paid M. Victor Hugo the compliment of reviving 
both “ Marion Delorme’’ and the “ Burgraves ;” 
and even, so ’tis said, * Le Roi s’amuse,”’ which 
was interdicted, after the first representation, by 
order of the ministry. It is true, that at this pe- 

riod M. Victor Hugo was not yet peer of France. 
However, the revival of “ Marion Delorme” does 
not exert such an influence over the receipts as to 
dissuade the committee from the intention of closing 
the Théatre Frangais for three whole months. 
Those three months are to be devoted to prepare 





* No. 157, “ Serena, among the salvage le,” by the 
same, and Mr. A. E, Chalon, is a clever but 0 id verbose 
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the future, and to don a new skia, as it is vulgarly 
said, on behalf of the theatre. The house} com- 
pletely restored, will then shine resplendent with 
fresh brilliancy and splendour, The company of 
actors will be augmented and renewed—important 
works will be placed in rehearsal. What more can 
I say? The promises are magnificent. 

Others believe that this interruption of three 
months is simply meant to cover the vacuum which 
the departure of Mdlle. Rachel will cause in the 
treasury of the Théatre Frangais. Mdlle. Rachel 
has just achieved an immense success in the part 
of Athalie. Talma said of this play, “It is a mas- 
terpiece which must not be played more than three 
times a-year.” Our young tragedian has given a 
signal denial to her illustrious predecessor. Each 
time she appears in this character, recently added 
to her répertoire, the receipts amount to 5,200f. 
(208/.), which is for the Théatre Frangais the ideal 
of a splendid incoming. 

To have done with the Théatre Frangais, it is 
said that the Censure has just denied its indispen- 
sable visa to a comedy de meeurs, entitled “* La Cor- 
ruption.” I can, for one, perfectly comprehend 
the ministerial susceptibility at a time when cer- 
tainly mapy untoward symptoms attest the exist- 
ence in the country of a deep demoralisation. 
Since two days a new instance of this is quoted 
which is creating some sensation. An extra aide- 
de-camp of the King, son of an esteemed general, 
was expelled from a party during the last Chan- 
tilly races, in consequence of some inexcusable 
frauds ascertained to have been practised by him 
at a game of lansquenet. One of the Princes was 
present. “ Sir,” did he say to the horror-struck 
young man, “ you must exonerate yourself, or leave 
the room.” M.G , being unable to follow the 
first course, hastened to adopt the second. He took 
to flight, and the papers this morning assert that 
he has flown to America. America is rather far 
off ; but for us, as well as for you, it is the natural 
retreat of swindlers, of bankrupts, of unfaithful 
cashiers, &c. 

Our newspapers have received and published a 
petition from the ex-King Jeréme Bonaparte, who 
requests leave to return to France, for the purpose 
of closing there a life full of splendour and vicissi- 
tudes. Generally speaking, people would consider 
as an act of generous politics and free from danger, 
the repeal of the laws which close against the 
members of the Bonaparte family the doors of the 
country which has admitted with such pomp the 
ashes of the Emperor. Amongst the Conservative 
Deputies, all those who aspire to power, and have 
no present responsibility, do not hesitate to uphold 
the popularity which would attach to such a mea- 
sure, which they would immediately propose ¢f they 
were in the Ministry—a bon entendeur, salut ! 

Our Arabian prisoner, the ex-Sultan Bou- Maza, 
has arrived in Paris, and has only produced a very 
meagre sensation. I had the felicity of beholding 
him for the first time in the Hippodrome, where 
the tournament of the “ Field of the cloth of gold’ 
seemed to engross much of his attention. They 
asked his opinion upon these brilliant displays. 
“Tfit is in earnest,” he replied, “there is not quite 
enough of it; there is too much of it, ifit is mere 
jesting.”’ During one of the entr’actes, the mob 
had scaled the barriers so as to catch a nearer 
glimpse of the redoubted adventurer of the de- 
sert. Ina more distant part of the amphitheatre, 
a lady, seeing all this agitation, all those heads 
turned towards the tier above, and not compre- 
hending the motive of such curiosity, answered 
naivement to her daughter, who was inquiring for 
the reason: “They are looking at M, Jayr, our 
new Minister of Public Works.” I did not hear 
this answer, and I would willingly see in it an epi- 
gram against the last choice made by the Ministry, 
after the dismissal of three of its members, The 
new comers, and especially M. Jayr, have this im- 
mense disadvantage, that they are known to no- 
body either in the House of in the country. 
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Valentia,: arrived this very day in ‘Paris. «He :has 
just received from Isabella the Collar of the:Golden 
Fleece. , 

A five-act drama, of M. Felix Pyat, played at 
the Porte St. Martin, has afforded to «Frederick 
Lemaitre *the: opportunity of a success whieh al- 
most equals that of Jenny Lind in‘London. Fred. 
Lemaitre was recalled three times,'a circumstance 
almost unparalleled with us. His character is that 
of a chiffonnier, brutalised by the use -of strong 
liquors; and fallew into the most abject state, both as 

ards penury, and: moral degradation. | One-day 
this poor wretch is commissioned by a man murdered 
beforechisseyes;to watch over a poor. young girl, 
whom this niurder willdeave:an orphan. inthe wide 
world : without ac single: resource.”The Pere Jean 
undertakes; atcalki:hazards, the:charge: of this-em- 
barrassing. guardianship ;\and the good impulse re- 
calls him by.:degrees’in: the ways: of laborious 
enterprisejofisobriety and ecotiomy.» He first is 
reclaimeds:ito honesty, and later) circumstances 
favouring the: met phosis; he +b a per- 
fect herolofsdenation, courage, and disinterested- 
ness,.cMi Belix;-Pyat wanted ito demonstrate that 
good deeds as:well as:\bad:ones-were followed by 
their inevitable :eonsequences, their predestined 
influence..;;Dhe idea is.a good one. ‘Khe drama 
is notocexcélient, ibut: Frederick Lemaitre is ad- 
mirable in: ;it..;;No.\more «is: wanted ‘to: secure an 
immense success to the new play, 

M.d’Aligre, one of our-wealthiest men (he was ge- 
nerally supposed to possess 1,200,000f, or 48,000/., 
a year), lately died, aud his will.has been the subject 
of much possip, _AIt is.true.shat.the document wears 
a queer look. Here is the first sentence: “I de- 
— thy ‘beloved and” only child of ‘all that the 
aw will allow’ me to takeaway from her.’ An- 
other clause ‘is’ tovthtis! effect :-4"E ‘bequeath’ to 
Mdlle. Cornélie! Paleon* 50,000/) and ‘the’ small 
house she rented/from me, in ‘consideration of the 
eager she afforded me the only tite ‘I heard 

r sing.” 1 It is also osaid-that 'M. d’Aligre’ has 
left about’ 30,000f' a year! to be divided umongst 
some rats of the opera.» These rats ‘are’ the little 
walking ladies who. figure ‘in ‘processions ; either 
as pages; or peasantgirls, oras’sylphides) accord- 
ing toonecessity/! 2By> way lof compensation, the 
same éccentric individual has bequeathed three 
millions of francs ¢420,0002:)'tothe shospital of the 
town of Chartresy isin: bolis 
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music. 

MR. WILLMER’S PRIVATE MATINEE MUSICALE, 
Ar Willis’s Rooms, ‘on Motday, was so fully at- 
tended, that we would ‘say, All the Musical World 
was there, but for the circumstance that the Mu- 
sical World in'Lotidon this séason is a prodigious 
population! ft is, ih fact, quite a feature of the 
times. We are overfut with foreign artists of every 
grade, instrument, and quality of voice, from Jenny 
Lind to the poorest ‘tatgut-scraper, wandering 
minstrel, banjos or bones in the streéts; black- 
ened faces adapted to. every quarter of the globe, 
the French drama,'and covgetts, or bals masques, 
with poses plastiques. ‘ Mixed ‘up with the multi- 
tude who play thei’ ré/es’ in’ these various modes 
are not a few imitative ‘natives, Hebrews, ‘half- 
castes, real niggers, ‘&c.; most of them bearded 
like pards, and’ With ‘bristling ‘countenances so 
entirely concealing’ their faces, that’it is difficult 
to determine whether théy are’ wild men of the 
woods, hairy Orsons (soitie Cockneys remove ‘the 
aspirate from the penultiniate, atid préfix it 'to the 
last word, which makes the profiuniciation curious), 
or human beings, only ‘ditty’ ahd disfigur'd. A 
bill of the play is now a homeénélatare’ such “as 
never was seen in England before:'! In one'for Mt. 
Wallace's benefit we read such @ list Of great attor$ 
and musicians as perfectly astotindéd us. There 





* Cornelie Falcon, a pupil of Nourrit, was during thr 
years the hope of our Opera. A disorder of the larynx 
suddenly put an end to the career begun with’ so magH 
splendour, and which she never could again follow. 
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are ‘many:scoresy filling the town with Signosas, Sig- 
tidrs, Madames, Mademoiselles,; Messieursy Herts, 
Myuheers:; There areall:sorts;of titlea\and termi- 
nation®: in ¢/ti, and ini: and cher; and zer;andorger, 
and:of, and/on, and oni, and auo,,and mor, and ized, 
and hoff; and-ico; and riniy: and rie; and li,and oski, 
and iskij and lores, and ira; and ubi, and edia,and 
woda, and ski,-and ras, -and.endi, and égro, and egri, 
and \ocke, and: mers, and-andt, and: lan, and -chini, 
and chim, andvatti,and alta; and ardi, and égl, and 
zzi, and. uola, and offi, and xyzi, and. isi, and ilei, 
and lache, and nig, and gri, and aldo, and ucké, and 
ati, and: phan, and san, and. oré, and reux, and ahn, 
and rot; and eon, and zia,-and gia, and nini, and 
driniy and tini, and atre, and ssler, and erna, and 
tin, and ipa, and urmi,.and: vi, and Laux, and issi, 
and. dlli, and dot, and ‘shek: one’s jaws ache at 
them... Hundreds never heard of before appear 
toi\run in amongst us from! abroad—from Spain, 
Italy, France, Germany, ‘Russia, the Low Coun- 
tries, Switzerland, America, Africa, India, China, 
the Arctic and Antarctic: Poles; invade our pur- 
lieus for a few weeks; get up.a concert, a ball, an 
exhibition, an entertainment, a show, or an expo- 
sure of some kind or other; pick up what they 
can, and vanish like Irish reapers at the end of 
harvest. Whence they come, and whither they go, 
is a mystery ; but it is to be presumed that they 
pick up a something, more or less,.and bless (?) 
the generous John Bull for his: fine taste, his love 
of song, his musical science, his admiration of dance, 
and his. general accomplishments, enabling him to 
appreciate and pay every species of merit with his 
Si signor, his yaw mynheer, 
And his si’l vous plait monseer. 

Bat this is all away from Mr. Willmer, and just 
suggested by the singular looks of his audience on 
Monday, from the semblable ourang-outang to the 
genus homo. Such curious skulls, with curiously- 
disposed hair on them; such grizzly moustaches 
and beards; such tufts and imperials; such shaven 
brows and unshaven chins; such queer faces, ugly 
mugs, and miscellaneous costume or toggery,—we 
never before saw assembled together. We thought 
of Noah’s Ark, and wished for Maclise and his 
pencil to make drawings of the beasts. We cannot 
describe them ! 

The new performer displayed great execution in 
the more modern style of handling the pianoforte. 
Sometimes he brought notes from it almost amount- 
ing’to shrivks; sometimes they resembled the harp, 
and sometimes the flageolet. He played one sere- 
nata erotica (whatever that may be?) with his left 
hand alone; but his mest novel and striking 
achievement was in a Chant du Nord, “ Flieg’ 
Vogel flieg,” where he gave a prolonged demi- 
semiquaver shake in allegro time, which was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. For the rest, we have listened 
to similar performances, and not always with de- 
light. We would have the instrument touch the 
feelings, and not merely excite wonder by rapidity 
of movement, thumping ‘noises, and combinations 
wherein unison is forgotten for sequent effects. 
But we are speaking of a school, not of Mr. Will- 
mer, who was much applauded by the connoisseurs 
present, upon whom he seemed to make a very 
favourable impression. We may therefore, we take 
it for granted, admit him among the corps of our 
leading and most popular pianists. 

N:B: Dogs and monkeys’ have just been added 
to the performers and performances wé have ein- 
merated. 


Some: Bosjesmans, five shocking African d#arfs, 
enough tovestablish' Lord Monboddo's: theory ‘that 
men and nfonkeys were of the same: species, ate 
addedoto.duri exhibitionsyand probably thé filthiest 
of them aloo Phéy should beikept out of theoway 
of ladies who-lovel their dords.::| As Young Germany 
and -Fran¢e: have:ibeem thoughtoto: be: modified by 
the Cossack irruption, whence their inherited mania 
for haixzcoveted faces,+isomay.Britors degenerate 
if. we | are -overnun (any, fasther sbyisuch ditty and 
ugly monstrosities as now make many parts of the 


capital diegusting—fuming with tobacco, and redo. 
lent,of onions and garlic.* 


THE. BEETHOVEN QUARTET SOCIETY. 

We attended this Society last Monday, and our 
disappointment was great to find that the Germa 
Beethoven was turned into a modern» Féalian: Ber. 
hoven. Is. this doing “‘ honour to Beethoven?" 
But we will stop bere ; andin sodoing we deal mor 
mercifully with this Society than it deals’ with the 
German composer. In-future we hope for better 
things, or shall explain ourselves: more fully and 
distinctly, 


The fourth Ancient Concert..offers. nothing, for 
musical criticiam. 

Handel's Italian Operas.—Mr, R. Lacy lias com. 
menced a series of concerts, with short. lectures, 
upon these works of Handel, which are almost un. 
known to us: the first was given at. the Hanover 
Square Rooms on Monday... We. may take, an 
opportunity of noticing this at any.rate meritorious 
undertaking. - 

A new Oratorio, by Mr. C. E. Horn, called, Daniel's 
Prediction ; or, the Vision of Belshazzar, was per 
formed for the first time at the Store Street Hall 
on Wednesday. f 

On Friday week, Madame Puazi gave her annus 
concert at Her Majesty’s Theatre to a crowded and 
distinguished audience, . The. programme was ,ex- 
ceedingly attractive, containing favourite , morceau: 
from popular Italian operas, performed by the prin- 
cipal artists and chorus. of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
We. had also German, yersions.of, two. of ,Balfe's 
ballads, admirably sung by Staudigl ; but we could 
have wished to have heard this great artist in music 
better calculated to exhibit his, wonderful. powers, 
than in such familiar ditties as those selected from 
the. Bohemian Girl, .and Castle..of Aymon.. Cas- 
tellan delighted, the audience by .her singing of 
Mercadante’s ‘‘ Quel prece,’”? and in, a duet with 
Lablache notin the. programme. | To our taste, 
this charming sipger,is;pever heard.to greater ad- 
vantage than, in the concert-room, where her powers 
are not so severely taxed.as.on the stage; she.was 
deservedly applauded ina duet with Gardoni, com- 
posed expressly for them. by. a Sigaor.Biletta, stated 
to, be a pupil of Rossini, ,it.was admirably sung by 
both artists: . The, “ Il, sogao’’..of, Signor Coletti 
with corno obligato, of Signor ,Puzzi,also deserves 
especial, praise... A debutante, Malley Brocard, se- 
cured a. flattering, reception by,,her singing, of.a 
cavatina from. Saffo.,, M,,Sebulhoff, a. pianist not 
heard before in this country, is a performer of great 
merit; and we. predict for hia 4, high position when 
he has been Jong, enough, amengst,us, to.,be, fully 
appreciated, The. extraordinary; flute- playing of 
Signor Cesare. Ciardi was warmly applauded, and 
encored.. , Signor,.Marrag,and, Miss,;Dolhy were 
announced, but did mot appear... ; 

THE DRAMA. | 

Royal Italian. Opera,; Covent, GardensOn. Satur 
day Donizetti’s Lucrezia Borgia.wasiperformed for 
the first time, with; the folowing.powerful casts 
Grisi as Lucrezia, Alboni,.as, Orsini, Mario as, Gen 
narro, Tamburinias, Duke, Alphouso+Ley; Matiaij 
Lavia, Polonini, and, Tagliafi¢o;,flling,the-subordir 
nate parts very. effectively... The,,admirable, pets 
formance of.this opera in every, particular--singy 
ing in solo and. chorus, band, scengry,,and, stages 
efiects—is another, proof of the disposition onithe 
part of the promoters to act.up. tothe letter of theit 











* Dr: Knox, who lectured on thes creatures, held them 
rather ‘to’ belong’to the Kaffir than ‘the Hottentot race. 
There.are two, men, two women, anda child: botm on’ she 
voyage. All were very dark, except the. infant,, which is 
| more European in appearance, and nearly white. , The 
tallest stood 3 féet'6 inches only ; ba Me e a language 
of, wild noisy character, which: Dri” K: said he! was*at- 
shig to mare with any other,.,.An, interesting: fact in 
reference to the bodily form of the Bushmen was, that the 
two heniispheres' Uf the Vrain correspond precisely one 
Lage a er} just as in —— lower vee a and ate a 

. European, -arzan inte.convolutions on eae 

adie from the other. The heads ofthose exhibited 





are of a small and somewhat conical shape. 
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first ec, —Tt-is~exceedingly- gratifying 
beable to hear operas so completely rendered:as 
at this theatre. We have for so long listened :to 
operas with parts sung by two or three first-rate 
singers,and parts by three or four exeerably bad 
singers, that we can scarcely be said to know the 
; al. effect of many works. In the opening 
chorus of the first act of Lucrezia, the effect: of the 
music sung by Marini, Ley, Polonini, and Taglia- 
fico, withthe choral singers, was beautiful; and, 
though: reluctant to comply with such bad habits, 
the.conductor was compelled by the loud encores 
tovorder' its repetition. It is, indeed, a charming 
chorus thus given, and improved, we think, by the 
military band behind the scenes. Alboni was the 
novelty in’ the’ part of Orsini, well known for the 
little drinking-song of Brambilla, “11 segreto per 
easer’ felice:’’ Madlle. Alboni has a way of her 
own in singing this which is certainly very charm- 
ing}*and so ‘the audience thought, for it was de- 
wmianded thrice. Grisi sang the part of the cruel 
‘and’ self-panished Lucrezia with the utmost effect: 
nothing‘in it¢ way could be finer than her singing, 
in the finale, when she leans over her poisoned 
gon; crying 

j **era desso il figlio mio, 

, Leniaspeme, il mie conforto.” 

Mario also sang with unusual energy; and Tam- 
ipurini shews'the finished vocalist in the part of the 
iDake? his singing and acting in the trio at the end 
-oPthefirst act is most excellent, and this splendid 
womposition was given in company with Grisi and 
‘Matio'with a perfection to ‘satisfy the most fasti- 
dious' aniateur, ‘On Tuesday, it was repeated in 
the presence of het’ Majesty and the Prince Con- 
sort, with'a host of the haute noblesse, followed by 
the “new ballet of Salamandrine, in which Fanny 
Bilster is'very charming; but we were quite. asto- 
nished’at the beautiful scenic effects, produced by 
éombinations of coloured lights and shadows, which 
give new powers to thé scene-painter. On Thurs- 
day, after Luerezia; wehad ‘an act of the Italianain 
Algieri, preceded by the overture, which was played 
in the most masterly and charming style; nothing 
could-be finer than ‘the violin crescendo, and the 
passage for double bassés.  “Alboni, who is a great 
attraction, exhibits the most perfect mastery over 
Rossini’s difficult music in this opera, giving every 
note with ‘perfect utterance. Rovere, we are told, 
sings after the correct manner of the Italian buffo; 
he is certainly 'a‘clever performer, but not a start- 
ling buffo.’' Marint possesses an organ of fine qua- 
lity and great power, and ‘uses it with perfect skill. 
He is ‘a valuable addition to the troupe of opera 
singers. me 

Haymurket! ~- On Monday the legitimate drama 
was 'propitiated’ by the production of a new comedy 
by Mri‘ Robert Bell; the’ successful author of Mar- 
riage; and the public Has again to acknowledge the 
right direction uf thé*mfauagement in preserving 
what remains for us #f ational dramatic literature 
and representation. —‘The~play_is called Temper, 
and it is shaped ‘th St on the best model in 
thé English lanptiages for’ it belongs distinctly to 
the sclioet 6f the School for ‘Scandal, and to name a 
workin ‘tlé-samie'seritence with that brilliant pro- 
duction isd! commen’ ‘compliment. But without 
having’ the advantage. of Sheridan’s plot, of the 
ui retuirfy' ‘and’ the marvellous effect of the 
screerscetie déndtiement; to’ the discomfiture of hy- 
pecrisy, Mt "Bell seeths to have had the latter in 
his *ntind’ Whére “he unmasks Hope Emerson ; and 
in ‘hig dialogue“from ‘first to last reminds us of the 
ease; thé tiaturally arising moral apothegms, and 
the social points and neat hits of the original in- 
spitation,... The, great lesson enforced by the con- 
duct:and consequences in the cases of a married 
and‘ahuntnarried lady, is, in the language of the 
concluding speech, to teach the merit of forbear~ 
ance.and self-control, and shew how the happiness 
of years maybe perilled in a ‘single momént 
by one fault of temper. To educate hearts,; and 
let. love.do the rest. The skill of the author is 


“to}atong with-hinr 


JOURNAL,OF. THE BELLES LETTRES. 


e-acts;in-which there is 
so-little action, and the result’ of which may be-ra- 
ther! readily foreseen ‘at the end of-the first. «He 
achieves: tlris! by the variety of his ‘characters; and 
by. combining ‘with the simple story of the self- 
willed young lady, Florence Wilmot (Miss Fortes- 
cue); and: the: family: jars of the: irascible. Lady 
Tempest and ber husband, Sir Charles (Mrs. Sey- 
mour and Mr. Hudson); another:affair in which 
Emerson, a fortune-hunter (Webster), is perplexed 
by the rival attractions, in a pecuniary sense, of 
Miss Camilla Oldfangle (Miss P. Horton), and 
Miss Sarah Fielding (Mrs. Hamby), both from the 
country, in London for the first time, under the 
protection of Sir Marmaduke Topple (Farren), an 
octogenarian, and his sister, Mrs. Chatterton Her- 
bert (Mrs. Glover), a shrewd and kind-hearted old 
dame, with a loquacity which nothing can bound. 
There is also a blunt amicus curie in the person of 
Mr. Godfrey (Mr. Tilbury), and the lover of Flo- 
rence, Cyril Tempest (Mri Howe). As we have 
intimated, the whole procedure springs out of 
one sudden turn in the heroine’s passionate and 
obstinate disposition, and therefore the whole 
depends upon the different phases which ensue, 
till we arrive at the expected dénouement. The 
main force accordingly lies in the drawing of the 
characters, and the admirable manner in which 
the appropriate language put into their mouths is 
delivered, and the acting. Farren has not ap- 
peared to such advantage for a long while. His 
senility was perfect. The confused recollections 
of times of old, and the boasts of a capital me- 
mory ; and the increased earnestness and sentiment 
towards the end, when his mind may be supposed 
to be more awakened by the references to his youth 
by Florence, are exceedingly fine; and we know 
not which most to praise in this respect, the writer 
or the performer. Mrs. Glover in the incessant 
talker is another delightful impersonation; it seems 
as if her tongue were oiled, and ran on wheels. 
Mr. Webster also makes a decided hit in his con- 
ception and execution of the cunning, heartless 
fop; a Jeremy Diddler of a higher order, living on 
his cab and his impudence, and not to be put ont 
by any circumstance that can happen. Miss For- 
tescue is charmingly natural both in her impetuosity 
and her feeling; and Mrs. Seymour only looks too 
handsome and in good condition for the discon- 
tented grumbling wife, which she plays in a lady- 
like and pretty spiteful manner. The two pro- 
vincial maidens are fortunate’in having Miss. P. 
Horton and Mrs. Humby for their representatives. 
The former bas chalked out a very amusing car- 
riage and voice to add to the value of the part; 
and the latter is always entertaining in her own 
peculiar style. Mr. Tilbury, as Godfrey, groups 
well in all the scenes where he takes a prominent 
lead; and Mr. Hudson (though very ill dressed) 
gave sufficient effect to his ré/e,—as did Mr. Howe 
to his, Mr. Clark to the morsel of Sam, and Master 
Ennis to the smaller crumb of Emerson’s Tiger. 
There were only two incidents in Temper which 
we think offended good taste, viz. where Sir Charles 
abused his wife to his servants, and where Florence’s 
valedictory. letter has rather too strong a postscript. 
These, however, bave been softened since the first 
night; and now the comedy goes every evening 
with all the triumph so deserving a composition 
is sure to command from a judicious and gratified 
public. We cannot. lay down our pen without 
quoting from its, publication (by T., H., Brown) 
one or two of the sentences which told so pointedly 
in delivery : 

Women, like loadstones, lose: their attraction 
when they suffer the: rust of a fretful temper to ‘eat 
away their, brightness. > al * 

| Sir Mar. But we ‘must find somebody you like 
better—eh ?. And when we do, Flotence,you*must 
not trifle with your happiness. :| ‘Fhere, just-as ‘you 
look .now, you remind me’ of acface, it flits ‘across 
me, and vanishes. 

Fie, Ove that you remember, sirJong-ago’? 





marked by his success in carrying an audience 





Sir:Mar. A. life is gone bythe interval is lost— 


but IT remember it like yesterday. I see it some- 
aimed ‘in your eyes for a moment, and years. come 
back, and: then it fades, and all is blank again. 

Flo. What was it, sir? Some one you loved, 
who died 2 

Sit Mar..’Twas like a child playing in the sun, 
and ‘suddenly struck blind: he never sees the light 
again, but he carries it in his memory to the grave.” 

[Farren spoke this with wonderful effect: the 
equivoque between the same parties in the third 
act is excellent. } i 

‘* Mrs. Her. It is a very old story, my dear,” —= 
was another of those bits which belong only to the 
highest art. 

Lyceum, — Wanted a Hermit affords: a most gro- 
tesque opportunity for Keeley to split:our sides 
with his sorrowful: condition; “and: Wigan, as a 
passionate Scotch gardener, adds mucb ta: the fun 
and effect; which is yet: farther heightened by Mrs. 
Keeley’s humours asa servant-maid. 

The Operas-~The clash of attractions-seems in 
no way to diminish ‘the numbers who esowd to 
both houses even on the’ same night; ! while Jenny 
draws her thousands; with Royalty atotheir head, 
at the old house, Grisi; and the ‘splendid ‘ensemble 
of the new house;have*their crowt of admirets, 
with Royalty at their head, Strange thatoin these 
times of scarcity of food and gold; something like 
10,000/. per week passes into the’ coffers: of these 
two theatres alone ; a» noble patronage of art, 
though we might breath’a wish that some of the 
artists belonged to our own country. 





ORIGINAL, 

AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
COLLECTIONS FOR AN ATHENZ CANTABRIGIENSES. 
BY J, 0, HALLIWELL, BS@.--N@. X- 

ALLGoop.(J AmEs).—Fellow of Ste John’s College, 
B.A. in 1692, M.A. in) 1696, and B,D, in 1704 He 
is the author of Latin verses. in the “ Threnodia 

Academia Cantabrigiensis,” fols Cantab, 1700. 
AnGierR (JonN),+—Educated, according: te Ca- 
lany, at Emanuel.|College, although it, does ‘not 
appear that he.ever.took a degrees) He was: born 
in 1605, at Dedham, in Essex, and lived some time 
with Mr, John Cotton, at Boston,:in Lincolnshire. 
He was ordained by Dr.. Lewis Bayly without sub- 
scription, and being a nonconformist to the cere- 
monies, was suspended by desire of Archbishop 
Laud. His “ first settled ministerial work” was 
at Dingley, where he remained till 1632, when he 
removed to Denton. “ Whemthe act of uniformity 
took place, he continued rector. without conform- 
ing; and, notwithstanding seyeral warrants were 
issued against him, he contrived to continue his 
clerical duties till bis death, which took place at 
Denton, on Sept. Ist, 1677, having: been rector 
nearly forty-six years, . He was, the author of “ An 
Help to better Hearts for better Times, in several 
Sermons,”’ 8vo, Lond. 1647, and, 1662, beaides an 
epistle prefixed to Newcome’s. ‘‘ Sinner’s Hope,” 
and another to Bell’s * Excellency, Necessity, and 
Usefulness of Patience,’’ 
Arrercey (THomas).—Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, B.A. in 1693, M.A, in,.1697, and. M.D. in 
1704, He is the author. of a work entitled “* Ob- 
servations in, Physick, both, rational and practical. 
With a Treatise of the Small;pox,” 8vo, Lond. 
1731, dedicated to Lord Somersett. 
Apruore (STEPHEN). — Uterine brother to the 
Rev, William Cole. According to Cole, he was 
“ born at Cambridge, where his father was of the 
law profession, and dying early left his widow (my 
mother) and this only child.’ He was educated 
at Eton College, and. thence admitted into King’s 
College io 1758 where he took the degree of B.A. 
in 1732,.M,A< in_1786, D.D.in 1749; and return- 
ing,to Eton as an assistant master, was chosen fel- 
low.of that college in 1758. He was tutor to the 
Hon. George Brodrick, son of George, the first 
Viscount Midleton; to Sir Brooke Bridges, Bart. ; 
and to George Lord Walpole, son of Robert, the 
second Earlof Orford. He was rector of Monxton 
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and Stevington, both in Hampshire; and in 1774 
was presented by Eton College with the living of 
Warplesdon, in Surrey, resigning on that occasion 
the vicarage of Burnham, near Windsor, which he 
formerly possessed, in favour of his antiquarian 
relative. He died on Dec. 12th, 1779.* His only 
daughter, an accomplished young lady, was killed 
by the overturning of a coach as she was returning 
from a play in London to Mr. Newcome’s at 
Hackney. 

Asu (Francts).—A London merchant, and one 
of the governors of the Muscovite Company, who 
presented Emanuel College with the manor of 
Shamborne, in Norfolk, for the purchase of books, 
and founded ten scholarships in the same College, 
now valued at 10/. per annum each. Fuller dedi- 
cated the seventh section of his “ History of Cam- 
bridge” to this person, in which he commends a 
gift in life-time in preference to a legacy. He 
gave also a collection of books to.the University 
library in 1653. 

AYLMER (JusTINIAN).— Fellow of St. John’s 
College, and rector of St. Clement’s, in Ipswich. 
He took the degree of B.A. in 1688, M.A. in 1692, 
and B.D. in 1700, Author of “ An Assize-Sermon, 
preached at Bury, in Suffolk, on March 21st, 1704,” 
4to, Lond. 1704. 








VARIETIES. 

The Artists’ Benevolent Fund holds its anniver- 
sary to-day; and though late in the season, and 
coming after many appeals to the better feelings 
of society, it cannot but be anticipated that the 
same kindness and consideration which have been 
so liberally extended to them all, will also be ac- 
corded to this most meritorious institution. 

Mr. Groom’s Tulip-Show, at Clapham Rise, in 
spite of the late and uncongenial season, has been 
superb, and visited by many admiring floricul- 
turists. 

The Surrey Zoological Garden has commenced 
operations for the summer with improvements of 
access, and a grand pictorial representation of Gib- 
raltar, by Danson; the Evening siege of which is 
described to be a flaming spectacle, and worthy of 
all popular acceptance. 

Substitute for Flour for stiffening Calicoes.—Mr. 
J. Wilson has liberally made public that by a sim- 
ple process the meal of horse-chesnuts may be 
used for stiffening calicoes: the consumption of 
flour for this purpose is annually very large, all of 
which may thus be saved to the stock of food. 

A New Comet.—A letter from Professor Colla, 
director of the observatory at Parma, in Italy, 
states the discovery of a very faint telescopic 
comet on May 7, at 9 o’clock in the evening, civil 
time, in the constellation Leo Minor, between the 
two stars marked in Harding’s celestial chart No. 
21 and 30, in about 151° right ascension, and 363° 
north declination. This comet, he says, presents 
the appearance of small nebulosity, almost circular 
and without tail, but with some indication of a 
bright point visible at intervals in the central 
part of the nebulosity. The motion in R. A. is 
very slow (it appeared retrograde), but still sen- 
sible, and that declination is—increasing. On the 
evening of the 8th, arid again on the 9th, the comet 
appeared a little brighter; it continues its course 
towards the north. 

Ragged School Union.—On ‘Tuesday evening, a 
very numerously-attended meeting’ of the above 
society was held at the Hanover-square Rooms, 
Lord Ashley in the chair. The noble Lord empha- 
tically addressed the meeting, and called on Mr. 
Leake, the honorary secretary, who read the re- 
port, which stated that there were 16 schools open 
daily, morning and afternoon; 33 open on the 
Sabbath, morning, afternoon, and evening; 44 
buildings comprise 80 schools of both sexes, which 
are situated in the lowest and most wretched local- 
ities of London. The total number of these are 





* Nichols (Literary Anecdotes, vol. viii, p. 428 
1790, which is an pn s P ) says 





about 5000 children of both sexes, and 456 teachers. 
A special fund has been established for a school of 
industry or juvenile refuge, in one of the most 
wretched and low localities in Westminster, to 
which a lady in the first instance subscribed 2002, 
and subsequently 300/., with a view under the latter 
donation of receiving 50 girls. A legacy of 200/. 
had been bequeathed by Mr. Strut Avery, of the 
University Club. The report was adopted. The 
financial statement shewed the receipts to be for 
the past year 824/. Gs. 10d., leaving a balance of 
1721. 18s. 1ld. The special fund for the juvenile 
refuge fund, 857/.; which, after defraying all ex- 
penses, and a contingent fund of 3001/., left a balance 
of 2017. 13s. 7d. Thanks having been voted to the 
noble chairman, the meeting separated. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS. 


E. J. DENT, by Appoi w to the Queen, re. 
spectfully solicits from the Public an inspection of his Stock of WATCHEs, 
which has been greatly increased to meet the many purchases at thi; 
season of the Year. ies’ Gold Watches, at 8. 8s. Beautifully enamelled 
cased ditto, 12/. 12s. Excellent Gentlemen's Gold Watches, 100. 10s. Silver 
Lever vena jewelled in 4 holes, 6. 6s. each, Youths’ Silver Watches, 
4l. 4s. each. 

82 Strand: 33 Cockspur Street; and 54 Royal Exchange, 


ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE Soap 

has realised in practice all the promised beneficial effects on ex. 
Coriations and eruptive affections of thecuticle. The “ Cosmetic Perrot: 
Soap,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have an le de. 
he 








mulcent influence on the hands, and on the most delicate skin; or in 

nursery, for infants. The “ Prrronins Saavine Soap” is peculiarly bland 

and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 

alkaline compositions. " . 
d iseptic, with additional named “Djs. 

PENSARY Soar,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections of long 

standing; and, from experience in several public schools, where it has 
1 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Conquest of Peru, by W. Henry Prescott, 2 vols. 
8vo, 1/. 12s.—The Seven Churches, and other Poems, by 
Annie and Ellen Amelia, 18mo, 3s.—The Highland Glen; 
or, Plenty and Famine, 18mo, “a aye of the Old 
Testament, abridged, by the Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A., 8vo, 
18s.—Men, Women, and Books, by Leigh Hunt, 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 2ls.—Commentary on the Gospel and Acts, by 
the Rev. H. Mackenzie, 8vo, 7s. 6¢.—A Sketch of Assam ; 
with some Account of the Hill Tribes, by an Officer, 8vo, 
14s.—Hare’s Victory of Faith, 2d edit. 8vo, bds., 63.— 
Ditto, Means of Unity, 8vo, bds., 5s.—The Autobiography 
of Sir John Barrow, 8vo, 16s.—A Course of Sermons, 
chiefly bearing on Repentance and Amendment of Life, 
8vo, 7s. 6d. — Whittaker’s Popular Libeers ° Keightley’s 
History of India, 8vo, 8s.—Ditto, Part III., 8vo, sewed, 
2s. 6d.—Valpy’s Sallust, 6th edit. 12mo, 2s. 6¢d.—Halley’s 
= to the Rev. C. Stovel and Dr. Wardlaw, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

iles’s English Parsing, 13th edit.,18mo, 2s. 6d.—Clark- 
son’s Portraiture of Quakerism, imp. 8vo, 6s.— Letters 
from Grefenberg during from 1843 to 1846, by John Gibbs, 
12mo, 4s. 6d.—The East India Register and Army List for 
1847, 2d edit. lls. 6d.; sewed, 10s.—The Philosophy of 
Training; or, the Principles and Art of a Normal Educa- 
tion, by A. R. Craig, post 8vo, 6s.—Cases of Pulmonary 
Consumption, ~ 3 Dr. A. B, Moddock, 8vo, 2s.— Thirty 
Sermons on the Life of David, by the Rev. C. M. Fleury, 
A.M., 8vo, 10s, 6d.—Mackay’s (C.) Voices from the Moun- 
tains, 12mo, sd., 1s.—Arithmetical Books and Authors, by 
Prof. De Morgan, 8vo, 6s.—Sermons preached in Holy 
Week and other Seasons of the Church, by C. F. Smith, 
12mo, 6s.—Reminiscences of Coleridge and Southey, by J. 
Cottle, post 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Testimony of the Four Evange- 
lists, by 8S. Greenleaf, 2d edit. 8vo, 14s.— Fashionable 
Dancing, by Cellarius, with designs, 7s. 6d.—Language of 
Flowers, Bijou edit. 1s.— Life and Times of Sir Robert 
Peel OF W. CG, Taylor, LL.D., Vol. I. 8vo, 14s.—Orphan- 
hood: reewill Offerings for the Fatherless, large paper, 
12s.; small paper, 6s.—Progressive Tales for Little Chil- 
dren, sq., 2d series, 2s.—Lectures on the Errors of the 
Church of Rome, preached in St. Mary’s Church, Leices- 
ter, 8vo, 5s.—Lyra Memorialis, by Joseph Snow, 18mo, 
3s. 6d.—Memoirs of Samuel Walker, late of Weymouth, 
by his Sister, 12mo, 4s, 6¢d.—Plain and Practical Sermons, 
by the late Theophilus Biddulph, 1st series, 5th edit., 3s.— 
The Georgian and other Poems, by Eliz. Thomas, 8vo, 5s. 
—Hunt (Thomas) on the Treatment of Certain Diseases of 
the Skin, 8vo,6s.—Vestiges of Creation, 12mo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
—Crisp on the Blood Vessels, 8vo, with plates, 14s.—Gil- 
bert’s Dictionary of the English Language, Vol. I. 8vo, 
2\s.—Early Training, 18mo, 1s.—Introductory Essay to 
—— Rise, by J. Foster, 12mo, 2s. 6¢d.—The Life of 
Mrs. Godolphin, by John Evelyn, 12mo, 6s.—Yeman; or, 
the Adventurer: an English Tale, by R. J. Smyth, M.D., 
18mo, ls. 6d.—Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesie Anglicans, 
Vol. I1I., by William Maskell, 8vo, 18s.—The River Dove; 
with some quiet —— on the Happy Practice of 
Angling, 12mo, 7s.—Oliphant’s Law of Horses, Racing and 
Wagers, 18mo, 7s. 6d.—Rogerson’s Chancery Practice, 8vo, 
bds., 12s. 6d.—A Manual for Articled Clerks, 5th edit. 12mo, 
10s. 6¢.—The Jesuit at Cambridge, by Sir George Stephen, 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 


indicate when the sun is on the meridian.]} 
1817. h. m. 5. 1847. " 
May 22... 1156200) May26 ... Il 
23. » — 56 242 27 
24. - — 56 290 28 
2... — 56 342 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We palette No. I. of the Gas Gazette, a monthly 
riodical devoted to Gaseous intelligence. Having often, 
or shortness, been ourselves called the Lit Gas, we can- 
—_ — wish well to a contemporary who has only reversed 

e title. 

We can pay no attention to anonymous and unvouched 
communications; and however vouched, we could not 
meddle with such ex parte statements as 8. K.’s respect- 
ing the Lyceum Theatre. 








been in washing children’s heads, it has proved an efficient 
specific for, and a complete protection against, the troublesome complaint 
known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate B ee is available for all 
classes; and is used with great success in purifying linen after infectious 
diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of typhus and other 

n be idered a beneticial antidote. 
R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13 TicHBORNE STREET, REGENT’S QUADRANT. 


ROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER for SALE— 
To be DISPOSED OF, the COPYRIGHT ofa WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
conducted for several years on Conservative principles with considerable 
success, offering to a gentleman — the necessary qualifications 
and a small capital a very desirable opportunity forinvestment. The stock 
of printing materials, stationery, &c., to be taken at a fair valuation—For 
further particulars apply by letter Gos at) to Mr. Reynell, provincial 
newspaper agent, 42 Chancery Lane, 


j= KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97 George-street, Edinburgh; 
12 St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4 College-green, Dublin. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 

In 184] the come added a Bonus of 2/. per cent per annum on 
the sum assured to all Policies of the Participating Class from the 
time they were effected. 

Parties wishing to secure the benefit of the next division of profits in 
1848 should make immediate application. 

When the Insurance is for life, only one half the Annual Premiun 
need be paid for the first five years. 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resident 
Director, E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., No. 8 Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 
London, where Prospectuses, kee. may be had. 


HURCH of ENGLAND LIFE and FIRE 

ASSURANCE INSTITUTION, LOTHBURY, LONDON. En- 

ywered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 and 5 Vic. cap. XCII. Subscribed 

Eapital, One Million. (A List of the Proprietors enrolled in the High 
Court of Chancery.) 

LIFE.—This Institution adopts beth the Mutual and secon! Systems 

ms eevared, gooouting to the Mutual Scale are en- 

ts ol i 














Prop Sranged the lowes: posite rats olp 
cording to the eti are cl lowest le rate of pre- 
iain sonsaneak with sozurity to the establishment. oth are fully peo. 
bscril of the Company. 
inst Fire are chai at the 
usual moderate rates, with a reduction of 100. per cent on the RESIDENCES 
and FURNITURE of CLERGYMEN. 
tuses, the necessary Forms, and every requisite information for 
effecting Assurances, may be obtained on application at the Head Office. 
M. EMMENS, Secretary. 


psseapie® a” ASSURANCE 


- . 
Established 1324. 
Directors. 
Sir John Barrow, Bart., F.R.S. Henry Harvey, Esq., F.R.S. 
Capt. C. John Bosanquet, R.N. Right Hon. Sir T. Fremantle, 
Robert Cheere, Esq. art. 

. R. K. Douglas, F.R.S, James Murray, Esq. 
Charles Elliott, Esq., F.R.S. Samuel Skinner, + 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Sir William Young, Bart. 
Wa. A. Guy, M.D. 

Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 

New RAres or Premtum.—The Directors of this Society, with the view 
of ing the wants and wishes of the large class of who prefer 
the Present Advan of Reduced Premiums to a prospective bonus in 
the shape of an ition to their » have constructed a new Scale, 

on the safest and most approved data, viz.: the Experience Table 
recently compiled by a Committee of Actuaries, from the records of seven- 
pes the leading ‘London offices, including the Amicable and the Equ- 
table. 

The Society now offers the following advantages: 

The Lowest Scale of Premium which can be safely adopted, 





EXAMPLE. 
For an Assurance of £100, payable at death. 

> « @ . #113 1 

Age .. 30... 2210 

Age. . 40 .. 218 7 

Other ages at proportionate rates. 
Undoubted security, guaranteed by a large capital; an influential pro- 
i 3 the long s of the office; and the satisfactory results of its 


Favility in the settlement of claims, which are payable within thre 
hs , Bo the date of 


mont! te A 
Lil to travel in any part of Furope, without extra premium. 
Loans equivalent to the value of the ¢ 


To those who desire to secure the advantages of a ve bonus, bya 
small additional outlay, the deed of settlement ares rou hike of 
Profits. 


a ap bet go ~~ quival ducti: of premium st ts 
‘ion of the |, by w arrangement the amount originally 
flay be kupt op at a continually decreasing cost. 

Insurances effected on joint as well as on single lives, for short terms 
otherwise, and to meet any specified contingency. 

Premiums be paid in one sum, or in any other equitable manner 0 
meet the convertases of the public. 

The age of the life assured is admitted on the policy at the time of effect: 
ing See semmeenes or at any other time, on production of satisfactory 4 
very information and assistance will be given to assurers, either at 
pone ip 7 Waterloo Place, London; or by the Society's agents, 
b in all principal towns. 








Jan. 1847. J. LODGE, Secretary and Actuary. 
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OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN. ‘DON GIOVANNI wi R fovapiecr eroted aes. May 27th, 
ozart’ DON G will performed, wi e most 

when M jin pow werful C Chorus, with the 
characters aaintnel Ag Gris Persiani, Songer Mario, Hovere, 
ico, Ley, &' inder the directi M. Costa. Fanny 
Ses will perform in the new “Popular Baitet, 1 LA SALA- 
by Mdlle. — Sh le. Hong we De Me- 
A merous Corps de Ballet. ie Scenery by Messrs. 
- roby by Telbin, the the mbsic by Signor Carmi 
by ore Stalls, and Boxes, to be had at Messrs. = Beale, and Co., 
901 Regent Street, and at the Box office, Bow Stree! 
paces or Apmtsston.—Pit Tickets, 8s. ; Be oe 2is.; First Amphi- 
theatre Stalls, First Row, , 15s.; Second and Third Rows, 12s. 6d.; Second 
Amphitr ~atre Stalls, 7+. ; First Araphitheatre Tickets, 823 Second Amphi- 
ickets, 58.; Gallery Tickets, 
The —— will open at half-past nod and the performance commence 
at eight. 


HE BOSJESMANS, or BUSH PEOPLE, at 
EXETER HALL.—Tickets for the LECTURE of Dr. KNOX, at 
EXETER, HALL, on jena aa EVENING NEXT, are to be had at the 
North and South American Coffee House, Th readnecdle Street ; Ebers, Old 
Bond Street; i akonre, Old Bond Street ; er — Street ; 








Morrison's, 368 Strand; A. Gostze, 8 Wardou’ Street; Harrison, 15 St. 
James Street; G. . 61 Wardour Street ; Medical Times Office, Essex 
Street, Strand ; aw’s, 366 Strand; W. Fields, 65 Regent Quadrant. 





{VICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 18 KING WILLIAM STREET, MANSION HOUSE. 
TRUSTEES. 

ir J. Duke, Ald., M.P., Chairman. B. Hawes, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
= Reel Esq. . Chasies “Daldvin, Esq. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS.—At the first Septennial Meeting of this 
Company, held on the 11th March last, a BONUS, AvERAGING 23 PER 
CENT ON THE AMOUNT OF PREMIUMS PAID, was declared on Policies entitled 
to participate in Profits. 

n-rirTis, or 80 PER cer of the Ewrtre Profits of the Company, will 
be 


at fature divisions ated to all Assurers entitled to share therein. 
E advantage is by this Company to Assurers. 
On Policies taken - for the whole term of life, one-half of the annual 
Premiums thereon may remain unpaid for Five Years. 


Parties Assured aan the Company are allowed to reside in many of the 
Colonies, without additional charge; and the Premium required for the 
East or West Indies, and other extra risks, is more than usually moderate. 

Advances —— + be made to Assurers on Assignable Property or 
— and also on tl of spent personal sureties. 

“and every may be obtained by ap 
auine at the Office, or by letter, Amy to the Actuary. 


WILLIAM mony rts Actuary and asian 


rr MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


In addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives, this Society continues to 
grant Policies on the Lives of a subject to Gout, Asthina, Rupture, 
oe orner Diseases, on the ment of a Premium eng to the 

k. The plan of Seating Assurances on InvA.ip lives orici- 
prea with this office in the beginning of 1824. 

Every description of Assurance may be effected with this Society, and 
Policies are granted on the Lives of Persons in any station, and of zrvgry 
AGB. 

BONUSES. 

The two first ge averaged 22/. per cent on the Premiums paid 5 ; the 
third, 28 percent. The rourrH bons, declared Jan. 1847, a 
rather more than 36. F RR CENT; and from the LarcR amount of Paste 
reverved fot FUTURE APPROPRIATION and other causes, the Bonuses hereafter 

are expected considerably ro excep that amount. 

Tables of Rates, with a Furi Reeort (recently penton can be obtained 
of the Society’s Agents, or by 9 a letter t 

EO. H. PINCKARD, Actuary, 
Io. 78 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ENERAL, PRACTICAL, and SCIENTIFIC, 
JT EDUCATION, at the COLLEGE for CIVIL ENGINEERS, PUT. 
NEY, near LONDON. 
Established 1840. 
———- —His Grace the Duxs of Buccievcn, K.G. 
lucation given in this College is ——— a — ot Gentlemen 


ae in after life are to be << ogres ical ni culi- 
ret orig those who are to poy HITECTS rand a eNGINEEKS 
t OLONIES, ei MIGRANTS 














jo the 
Hine Bee of the QUEEN, ae he EAST INDIA COMPANY, for the 
MILITARY and NAVAL PROFESSIONS ; those who are destined to 
have the Man: t of AGRICULTURAL, MINING, and MA- 
NUFACTURI G'Concers ther at home or abroad. 
cme Rew, the System may be obtained — apI lication to the Prin- 
|, the 


St. John’s College, 


ana Souler Weangles Cowie, Lan +» late Fello 
1839. 


“nna inear London. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 





HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER COLOURS OPENED their THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 
dumest Palace. MONDA Yi9thult. Gallery, 55 PALL MALL, near St. 








ls. I 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secrerary. 
OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar 


Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling. 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Dep. Sec. 


OPEN. 





By Her Majesty's gracious permission. 
R. M‘LEAN has the h to 


it the of the Series of T 
INTERIOR 3" XTERIOR of WINDSOR CASTLE 
Esq., ARE NOW ON VIEW at his Gal Gallery, 26 Ha: 

have occupied Mr. Nash . a long period, 
the immediate be inmpection tal ronage ot Her 
RovaL Hignwrss Princ’ ALBERT; ‘is have likewise 
the patronage of Her His Ma- 


at caitac frseSas oes a eat, 


ickets may be had on application at the Gallery, 26 Haymarket. 





i grag Views of 


mae a, by cosere 


a 








AJOR-GENERAL SIR H. SMITH, Bart., 
G.C.B., &c. &c. &c.—The Picture just painted by Mr. HOSELEY, 

and submitted to Her Majesty yesterday, 18 NOW ON VIEW at Messrs. 
PAUL and DOMINIC a and Co., Ancient and Modern Print- 
sellers, 13 and 14 Pall Mall Eas’ 


FIELD MARSHAL the an of WELLINGTON, painted by Sir 
Tuomas Lawrence, the Property of the Right Hon. Sir Ropert Pert, 
Bart., is in hand, engraving by 8. Coustns, Esq. The gg of Subscribers, 
Names is opened at Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi and Co 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 





On the Ist of June, 1847, Part I., price ls., to be completed - “ Monthly 
arts, with Illustrations by Kenny Meadows and P' 


HE DISGRACE to the FAMILY. 
A Story of Social Distinctions, 
By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
London: Published for the Peps, by Messrs. Darton and Co., Holborn 
Hill. 


No Advertisements can be received for the First Part after May 21. 





ORD HERVEY’S MEMOIRS of the COURT 
of GEORGE II. are in the Press, and will be published by 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 








Second Edition, price 10s. 6d. 


EALTHY SKIN; or, the Management of the 
Skin as a means of promoting and preserving Health. 


ly ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Consulting Paxpeoh to the St. Pancras Infirmary, &c. 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





Crown 8vo, bound, morocco cloth, price 6s, 


oO L I.F SG, 
and other Poems. 
“* Modern Life’ is a domestic tale; the poetry is easy, flowing, and 
pleasing, and the scenes and images exceedingly natural.”—Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger. 


Henry Baynes, Publisher, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street; and all 
Booksellers. 





In 2 vols., price 21s. cloth, 
RS. BUTLER’S (late FANNY KEMBLE) 
JOURNAL of a YEAR'S RESIDENCE in ITALY. 
In the Press, in 3 vols. 
A NEW WORK, by LADY GEORGIANA FUL- 
LERTON, Author of “‘ Ellen Middleton.” 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





Novels by Sheridan Knowles. 
In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
Oo R » 4 E S 


By SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


F 7 
Also, in 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
GEORGE LOVELL, 
By SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





Now ready, with Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 
UTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 
of SIR JOHN BARROW, Bart. (late of the Admiralty). 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 8vo, 21s. 


HE ARTS of the MIDDLE AGES. 
By the MONK ae nee With a Translation and Explana- 
Notes. By ROBERT HENDR 


John Murray, Street. 


T 


tory 





Now ready, with Maps, 2 vols. Svo, 32s. 
ISTORY of GREECE down to the BATTLE 
of MARATHO 
By GEORGE cnete, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In fep. 8vo, with Portrait, price 6s. 
HE LIFE of Mrs. GODOLPHIN. By JOHN 
EVELYN, of Wootton, Esq. Now first published. 


Edited SAMUEL, LORD BISHOP of OXFORD, 
Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 


William Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 





In fep. 8vo, price 7s. 
TRE RIVER DOVE;; with some Quiet Thoughts 
on the Happy Practice of Angling. 
William Pickering, 177 Piccaiilly. 





Price 1s. 
y olces from the MOUNTAINS. 
By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 
Author of “ Legends of the Isles,” &c, 
By the same Author, 


VOICES from the CROWD; and other Poems. 
Third Edition. Price 1s. 


“ Bold and full of fine thoughts and jirations.”— 
+: ’ ighi generous asp’ s. 


London: W. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, and 147 Strand. D, Chambers, 
Glasgow, 


Me: COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





I. 
THE JESUIT AT CAMBRIDGE. 
By Sir GEORGE STEPHEN. 
2vols. Now ready. 
Il. 
Volume X. of Agnes Strickland’s 
Lives of the Queens of England. 


Just ready. 


ITT. 
ZENON, THE MARTYR. 
By the Rev. RICHARD COBBOLD, M.A. 
3 vols. Just ready. 
Iv. 
EVELYN HARCOURT. 
A Novel. 
By Mrs. GASCOIGNE, 
Author of “‘ Temptation; or, a Wife's Perils,” &c. 
3 vols. “Now ready. 
v. 
THE THREE COUSINS. 
A Novel. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
Author of “‘ Father Eustace,” &c. 


3 vols. Now ready, 








Hewry Cousury, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 
In 8vo, prica 18s., the Third and concludingjVolume of 
V ONUMENTA RITUALIA ECCLESIA 
ANGLICANZ;; or, Occasional Offices of the yy of England, 
according to the Ancient Use of Selisbury, the Prymer in sh, and 
other Prayers and Form’. With Dissertations on the old sexvioe 
occasional Offices, and on the Prymer. 


By the Rev. W. MASKELL, M.A. 
William Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 


ny 





Now ready, in 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 42s. 
HE LIFE of HENRY the FOURTH, KING 
of FRANCE and NAVARRE. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of “ The Life and Times of Louis the Fourteenth.” 
“Never was historian more scrupulously correct, more rigorously vera- 


cious, than Mr. James; in the ‘ Life of Henry the Fourth’ he has = 
a highly valuable work, which will retain its standard worth for e 
New Quarterly Review. 


T. and W. renin Publishers, 29 New Bond Street, London. 





In 8v0, price Is. 


IR W. HAMILTON’S LETTER and POST- 
CRIPT, in REFUTATION of PROFESSOR DE MORGAN'S 
LOGICAL CLAIM; with the whole previous Correspondence. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 
A N = H Oo R 
“1 had commenced an insensate struggle; 
I combated Misery with my pen.”—Bazac. 


Forming the New Volume of Ch: an and Hall's Series of Original Works 
. of Fiction, Biograp! Bs. and General Literature. 


« Ranthorpe’ is a tale of the life of a 
man of letters, conceived in a manly, healthy, spirit. It exhibits the not 
very common merits of | inal ey fine reflection, ~-! oe points 

the ephemeral 


P £. 


“ This book will attract attention. 


of recital, which — book the category of 
novel.” —Examine 

“ Bespeaks par talents, admirably disciplined. The story is exceed 
ingly interesting, it is alive with character and event, and instinct with 
emotion of many kinds. The style is dingly lively, the di 
forcible, the circumstances and incidents copious a ‘easily evolved.” — 
Jerrold’s Nerspaper. 

“It is the work of a writer of disti ted, skilful, 
and eloquent, ge ——_ fragiex s of narrative, and _ aptitude for dra- 
matic dialogue. vary Rows interest is awakened, and 
the the curiosity is precip precipitated forward by pond and anxious anxiety for the 

Sunday Time 





ished abiliti i 





» and Hall, 186 Strand. 





The Church and the Clergy. 
Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo, price 1s. 
LETTER to the RIGHT HON. LORD 


JOHN a M.P., on some circumstances injurious to the 
ess of the Church. 


By HENRY STEBBING, D.D., F.R-8. 
London: Arthur Hall and Coe., 25 Paternoster Row. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








NEW WORKS. 


BYWAYS of HISTORY. By Mrs. 


PERCY SINNETT. 2 vols., 18s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of 


HISTORY. Separate Histories of every Nation. 10s.; bd., 12s. 


MY YOUTHFUL LIFE, and PIC- 


TURES of TRAVEL. By Mme. SCHOPENHAUER. 


2 vols., 12s. 
of the 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DUKE of BEDFORD. Introductions by Lonp J. RUSSELL. 
3 vols., 48s. 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


TREASURY. 12,000 Memoirs. New Edition. 10s.; bd., 12s. 


LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRI- 
a Fea - EDINBURGH REVIEW. New Edi- 


The CONSTITUTION of the 


CHURCH ofthe FUTURE. By the CHEVALIER BUN- 
SEN. .9s. 6d. 


TISCHENDORFF’STRAVELSin 


the HOLY LAND, &c. Trans!ated by W. E SHUCKARD. 
6s. 6d. 


From OXFORD to ROME, &e. By 


aCOMPANION TRAVELLER. New Edition. [Just ready. 


TWELVE YEARS AGO. By the 


Author of “ Letters to My Unknown Friends.” 6s. 6d. 


‘The Rev. R. B. EXTON’S SIXTY 


LECTURES on the PSALMS. 12s. 


Mr. EASTLAKE’S MATERIALS 


fora HISTORY of OIL PAINTING. 2ls. [Just ready. 


Mr. ECCLESTON’SINTRODUC- 


TION toENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. Wood Engravings, 21s. 


Dr. URE’S DICTIONARY of 


ARTS, &c. New Edition. 1241 Woodcuts, 50s. SUPPLE- 
MENT, 14s. 


CRESY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 


CIVIL ENGINEERING. 3000 Woodcuts, 3/. 13s. 6d. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and 


LITERARY TREASURY. New Edition. 10s.; bound, 12s. 


Prof. LOWS ELEMENTS of 


AGRICULTURE. 5th Edition. New set of Woodcuts, 21s. 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S STATISTI- 
: She Naty Tofthe BRITISH EMPIRE. New Edi- 


TATE’S FIRST PRINCIPLES of 


ARITHMETIC. New Edition, with Additions. 1s. 6d, 


RIDDLE and ARNOLD’S ENG- 


LISH-LATIN LEXICON. 25s. 


MOORE'S MELODIES. | Illus- 
trated by D. MACLISE, R.A. 63s.; morocco, 41. 14s. 6d. 
(by Hayday.) ° 


IBERIA WON: a Poem. B 
i ee Author of “ Revelations of Spain,” &c. 


Dr. ALDERSON on DISEASES of 


the STOMACH, &c. Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


Dr. SEYMOUR on the NATURE, |¢ 


&c. of SEVERAL SEVERE DISEASES. Vol.I. 10s. 
xxv. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY 
KNOWLEDGE. . New Edition. - 10s.; bound, 12s. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Gaeew, and Loxemans. 


of 





8 New Burlington Street, May 22, 1847, 


BENTLEY 


Begs to announce, that he has this day published, in 3 vole. 


HOME, AND IT 


S INFLUENCE 


By the Hon. ADELA SIDNEY. 
WHICH MAY NOW BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


ALSO, NO 


W READY. 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq. 
Author of “ The History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” “ The History of the Conquest of Mexico,” &, 
2 vols. 8vo, with Map, Plates, &c., 32s. bound. 


Ill. 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


IN FRANCE; 
OR, THE HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. 
By the Author of “‘ Emilia Wyndham,” “ Father Darcy,” 
&e. 


2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c., 30s. bound. 


TRACEY; OR, THE APPARITION. 


By Mrs. THOMSON, 
Author of “‘ Widows oe; Widowers,” “‘ Ragland Castle,” &c. 
3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 





LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH, 
AND THE COURT OF FRANGE IN -THE SEVEN. 
TEENTH CENTURY:. 
By Miss PARDOE. ~ 
3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c., 42s. bound. 


vi. 
MARMADUKE HERBERT; 
OR, THE FATAL ERROR, 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 
3 vols. 


New Burlington Street, 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





MR. 


LEIGH HUNT’S NEW WORK. 


Just published, in Two Volumes, post 8vo, with a Portrait of the Author, by Severy, 
Price OnE GuINEa, 


MEN, 


WOMEN, 


AND BOOKS; 


A SELECTION OF SKETCHES, ESSAYS, AND CRITICAL MEMOIRS, FROM HIS UNCOLLECTED PRoge 
WRITINGS. 


BY LEIG 


H HUNT. 


London; SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Now ready, in 12mo, price 2s., the Third Edition ot 


FIRST LATIN VERSE = BOOK. 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and la‘e Fellow of Trinity Cam 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


A PRACTICAL INT RODUCTION ¢ to LATIN 
VERSE COMPOSITION. Second Edition. In 8v0, 5s. 





The Old Man’s Home.—Third Edition. 
Now ready (with ornamental border), price 2. 6d., the Third Edition of 
HE OLD MAN’S HOME: a Tale. 
royal Ny te ADAMS, M.A. 
Author ot “The Shadow of the Cross,” and 
<n athe Distant Hills.” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (just published), 
The WARNINGS of the HOLY WEEK: 
Course of Parochial Lectures for the Week before Easter and the Easter 
Festivals. In 12mo, 5s. 


Fellow of Merton 





Hengstenberg on the Prophecies, by the Rev. T. K. Arnold. 
In 1 vol. 8vo (containing 700 closely printed pages), price 18s. 
HE CHRISTOLOGY of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT, o. COMMENTARY on the MESSIANIC iree yy bahay 4 
ot the PROPH By Professor Henosrsw: bridged from the 
ranslation of Dr. ip. Raves Kerra. 
By the Rev. THOMAS + eee ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow ot Trinity Callege, Cam’ 
pon dis- 
“In this mor we hove 8 have the pattern of an aay ge am seen He: 
*omeerpeetation.”— Edler’ 





P 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Sermons by the late Rev. W. Nicholson. 
In 12mo, price 7s. 
E R M oO N 5, 
By WILLIAM NICHOLSON, M.A. 
Late Rector of St. Maurice, and Master of Magdalen Hospital, Winchewr, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Dr, Millingen’s New Work. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, bound, 
IND. and MA TT ED 
by mye ms on nto the Pasion 


By J. G. MILLINGEN, M.D., 
First-Class Surgeon to the Forces; Author of the Curiosities of 
Medical pa &c. 
H. Hurst, King William Street, Strand. 





fluence of Temp 








Price Half-a-Crown, 
rawr | 1 E M P E R 
A Comedy in Five Acts. 
By ROBERT BELL. 
As represented at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, on Monday, !7th May. 
T. H. Brown, 6 Southampton Street, Strand. 








—_ ra the prec fe a A the Strand, in the 





aie New York; Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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